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Achievements During the War Period Seem To Open the Way for Further 
Salutary Progress in Supplying Foreign Demands for Our Medicinals— 
If We Proceed With Vigor and Wisdom Toward Carefully Planned Goals 


ITH THE ADVENT of indications 
W that hostilities in Europe and the 
Far East were about to cease, with vic- 
tory in favor of the United Nations, 
every American industry either formu- 
lated or prepared to embark upon post- 
war plans. While this was evident in 
all phases of industry which might con- 
tribute to the rehabilitation program, 
the drug industry has been particularly 
alert to the responsibility as well as the 
progressive opportunity involved. Ac- 
tually no subject is more important to 
man than the primary urge for relief 
when one is sick and the retention of 
health when one is well. 

Prior to the recent conflict, about 
three-quarters of the world’s drug-prod- 
ucts supply was produced outside the 
United States, and, more significantly, 
over nine-tenths of the world's inhabi- 
tants were dependent upon distribution 
from those other sources. Today those 
nations which were the dominant sup- 
pliers are not in a position to satisfy 
even their own requirements. During 
the war the United States drug industry 
accomplished a remarkable job, tripling 
output in order to meet the most essen- 
tial demands of the Allied nations. Since 
then we have been called upon to main- 
tain health supplies at the highest pos- 
sible level throughout the world. Now 
that we have just passed the first anni- 
versary of VE-day, it is logical to review 
past accomplishments. With this as a 
guide, possibly United States drug sales 
may be materially expanded and further 
entrenched in world markets. 


Problem Is Distinctive 


Those in intimate touch with the 
health picture in all the world’s conti- 
nents report that the demand for drugs 
and medicinals exceeds available sup- 
plies. The problem, however, is differ- 
ent from that in the case of staple prod- 
ucts. In many uninformed areas of the 
world, Axis drugs, though no longer 


By T. W. Devananty, Associate 
Chief, Chemicals and Drugs Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce 


available (nor likely to be), are still con- 
sidered standard remedies—and this is 
true despite the fact that through the 
military, lend-lease, and cash shipments 
to the United Nations, United States drug 
products are decidedly better known and 
acknowledged as superior. Second, edu- 
cation of the profession, the dispenser, 
and sometimes the consumer is a fore- 
runner to the acceptance of relatively 
unfamiliar products. Third, since our 
merchandise must now be paid for in 
scarce dollars, there is reluctance on the 
part of importing countries to grant the 
requisite exchange. Added to this, no 
doubt, is the thought that the develop- 


ment of the foreign countries’ own in- 
dustry, even on an obsolete basis, should 
be an early consideration. 


Astonishing Advances 


Cognizant of the foregoing, 242 years 
ago the United States Department of 
Commerce counselled the drug industry 
to adopt a more determined point of view 
toward postwar health requirements and 
opportunity abroad. In an article en- 
titled “Postwar Foreign Markets for 
U. S. Drugs and Pharmaceuticals,” we 
outlined a procedure, and it was sug- 
gested that 10 percent of production and 
10 percent of our producers could meet 
a “trial engagement’”—and the volume 
projected was $60,000,000. Eminently 
satisfying, therefore, is the fact that in 
1945 our foreign drug sales-were $116.- 





Courtesy Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
U.S. drugs sent abroad are subjected to most careful scientific tests 
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000,000, almost double this earlier fore- 
cast, and that perhaps 20 percent of our 
producers were engaged in this worthy 
and highly remunerative trade. 

Latin American drug purchases of 
$50,000,000 and African $8,000,000 were 
actually double the earlier computation, 
whereas European and Near Eastern 
needs, which had been conservatively 
estimated at $3,000000, were actually 
nine times more, and Canada and the 
United Kingdom took five times as much 
as computed. Only in the case of the 
Far East and Oceania was there a lag, 
where $25,060,000 was envisaged and but 
two-thirds of this amount (or $17,000,- 
000) was realized. However, with the 
return to normal government function- 
ing in that area, even double the earlier 
concept could result from market cul- 
tivation and solicitous service similar to 
that rendered elsewhere. 

The statistical record of United States 
drug exports in 1945 was noteworthy in 
many respects. First of all, it was 10 
percent higher than in 1944. Second, 
the last half of the year was on a par 
with the first half. Third, while lend- 
lease (predominantly for the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and India) 
accounted for 40 percent of the 1944 
sales, in 1945 it represented but 25 per- 
cent of the $116,000,000—and cash 
sales were almost 50 percent larger than 
in the preceding year. Fourth, 1945 
drug sales were virtually seven times as 
great as in the prewar year 1938. (See 
chart “U. S. Medicinal Dollar Exports. 
1938—1945.”’) 

Now, with sales in more than 100 for- 
eign countries, the 1945 U. S. drug sales 
in 64 of these markets amounted to not 
less than $100,000, and a figure as high 
as twelve and one-third million dollars 
was- ‘attained in one case. (See chart 
“U. S. Medicinal Exports by Continental 


Areas,” and the related tabulation.) 
These 64 markets represent 99 percent of 
the $116,000,000 exports in that year, and 
the smallest continental area’s trade was 
almost double our drug exports to the 
world in 1938. In fact, our 1945 sales to 
Russia, India, or Mexico alone compared 
favorably with the total United States 
drug exports of a prewar year. 
Proceeding further with the analysis 
Our 20 principal customers, all million- 
dollar markets or better, alone accounted 
for over $93,000,000 or 80 percent of the 
drugs exported. For instance, from a 
continental standpoint, 4 of these coun- 
tries in North America collectively im- 
ported $25,000,000 worth of these United 
States essentials, and, similarly, 6 coun- 
tries in South America and 5 in Europe 
were virtually $25 000 000 groups 
whereas 5 in the Asia-Africa-Oceania 
area constituted a $20,000,000 aggregate 
The next 21 countries, accounting for a 
$16,000 000 demand, averaged three- 
fourths of a million dollars each, and the 
remaining 23 countries (collectively tak- 
ing $7.000.C00) averaged $300,000 each 


I S. Medicinal Ewrports, hy Continental 
lreas and 64 Major Markets, 1945 


[In thousands of dollars 
NORTH AMERICA 

Mexico : 10, 133 
Canada and Newfoundland 7,018 
Cuba__. ‘ 6, 482 
Panama Republic and Canal 

Zone__. 1, 283 
Costa Rica 816 
Guatemala 765 
Dominican Republic 692 
El Salvador 596 
Nicaragua_- 543 
Honduras 508 
Jamaica 191 
Haiti_ 163 
Bahamas_. 154 
French West Indies 131 


Total, North America 29, 475 





EUROPE 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 


lics 12, 332 
United Kingdom 6, 801 
Italy 1, 691 
Sweden 1, 304 
Netherlands 1, 102 
Yugoslavia 937 
France 936 
Switzerland 931 
Poland 893 
Czechoslovakia 147 
Portugal 545 
Greece 505 
Spain 468 
Belgium 338 
Eire 223 
Norway 191 
Iceland, 138 

Total, Europe 30, 082 


Courtess. Winthrop Chemical Co. 


Cases of American drugs packed for export. 
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SouTH AMERICA 


Colombia- -- snitieee aay | ae 
Brazil Se aie 6, 306 
Argentina. 4,495 
Venezuela - 4,191 
Peru------- 1, 766 
a em 1, 639 
Uruguay --- — 957 
Ecuador - - 919 
Bolivia - ---- mI 553 
Curacao- -~ a 35 
Paraguay . 202 
British Guiana = . 147 
Trinidad - ‘ 122 
Total, South America 28, 148 
AsIA, AFRICA, AND OCEANIA 
India and Dependencies : 11, 729 
Egypt and Sudan 3, 409 
Union of South Africa 2.478 
Philippine Islands . 2,660 
Turkey . 1, 139 
Palestine and Transjordan 902 
Australia - - - . 879 
China and Hong Kong 734 
Syria-- . 720 
Algeria 551 
Belgian Congo 479 
New Zealand . 410 
Iran . 439 
et....- 405 
French Morocco 200 
Tunisia 149 
British East Africa 112 
Netherlands Indies 108 
French West Africa 106 
Arabian States 104 
Total, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania °6, 612 
SUMMARY 
North America 29. 475 
South America 28. 148 
Europe 30, 082 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania 26, 612 
Grand total 114, 317 


Salient Developments 


Comparing the 14 leading North Amer- 
ican markets, one finds 1945 drug im- 
ports from the United States two and 
one-half times as great as their total 
import of such products from all sources 
in 1938, representing a sixfold increase of 
United States drug sales. Turn now to 
the 13 leading demand areas of South 
America, where our drug sales were one- 
half again as great as their total 1938 im- 
ports, and these sales were 7 times the 
amounts in the prewar period. Inthe 17 
principal European countries to which 
the United States sold $30,000,000 worth 
of drug products in 1945, this was only 
equivalent to their 1938 total drug im- 
ports. Moreover, with improvement in 
commercial channels. a per-capita de- 
mand in line with that on the American 
continent is not beyond expectation. 

More to the point, however, it is in- 
teresting to know that we acquired nearly 
all of the drug import demand of these 
European countries in 1945, whereas in 
1938 we obtained but one-twelfth of it. 
Finally, if the 20 leading countries cited 
in the Asia-Africa-Oceania group were to 
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be adequately serviced through drug im- 
ports, more than double the sales re- 
corded in 1945 may reasonably be antici- 
pated. Actually some of these countries’ 
drug imports indicate this prospect, but, 
aside from this, our 1945 drug sales 
therein—seven times those of 1938—were 
extremely gratifying. 


Challenging Potentialities 


Another inviting prospect is to be found 
in the following list of countries (p. 6) to 
which we did no drug exporting in 1945 
(or where such as we did was relatively 
small). In 1938, each of these 26 coun- 
tries imported varying amounts from 
$83,000 to $2,500,000, and the total for 
the group amounted to more than $17,- 
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000,000. With the prevailing health 
trend it would seem reasonable to look 
to a normal demand of double that 
amount. Not overlooking the fact that 
the United States drug industry secured 
only one-twenty-fifth of the prewar im- 
ports of these countries, one feels that 
our future share should be materially 
larger. 

Aside from statistics, the Department 
of Commerce knows from its correspond- 
ence and contact with the drug indus- 
try at home and abroad that the inspir- 
ing drug-selling job accomplished by our 
distributors in Latin America, so graph- 
ically portrayed for each of these 20 
countries in the comparison between the 
years 1938 and 1944, is in process of 
translation to other areas and countries. 
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Hospital buildings at the American University at Beirut, in the Lebanon. 


Void or Limited U. S. Drug-Trade Markets 
in 1945 
Actual Sales 


in 1938 
EES RE ec eee $2, 478, 673 
Kwantung Territory (China)_ 1,982,677 
“Manchukuo” (Manchuria, 
Ee eee 1, 748, 015 
IN sien nactalbadesespinchamesianie 1, 580, 806 
a 1, 056, 083 
ree eeneewe............... 973, 413 
a 923, 368 
EERE LE en Pee ae 892, 542 
Italian Africa (other than 
RN eit ea cee ib etearesies 600, 831 
French Indochina_-_-_-_-____-- 598, 359 
Southern British Africa_-_--- 582, 872 
ET ee a 559, 758 
ey E 456, 662 
0 BEE ee eared 443, 383 
NE Sa ee 371, 863 
RR eS 364, 200 
ESSE eee 306, 023 
SEES = oe 259, 389 
Canary Islands____________- 174, 860 
SE eee eee eee 144, 638 
Angola (Portuguese 
a 103, 153 
Re SN Ee ee ee 101, 985 
EE Spee 96, 769 
Mozambique (Portuguese) -- 90, 791 
icles sasinncierhreoes 86, 186 
ae se See 82,998 
SRP 17, 079, 997 


Striking Trends Portrayed 


In order that every United States dis- 
tributor may determine the degree of 
acceptance and the growth of foreign 
demand in terms of specific commodities 
and groups, there is set forth below a 
Statistical listing of the 1938 United 
States export classifications and the re- 
spective export values for the years 1938, 
1944, and 1945. Examining the prewar 
total with that of the most recent year, 
one notes a sevenfold gain. In 1938 our 
million-dollar commodity groups were 


limited to the biologicals, serums, and 
antitoxins, the druggists’ miscellaneous- 
dosage preparations such as elixirs and 
tablets and proprietary tonics, whereas 
in 1945 there are not only those but also 
penicillin, sulfa drugs, white mineral oil, 
alkaloids, aspirin, vitamins and fish-liver 
oils, and a host of proprietaries inclusive 
of malaria remedies, salves and oint- 
ments, laxatives, headache preparations, 
cough and asthma remedies, plasters, 
digestives, and mouth washes. 


Comparison of U. S. Drug Exports, 1988, 
1944, and 1945 





Commodity 1938 1944 dit 
total total total 
Castor oil, m. g $74,344 $251,190 $ 12) 
White mineral oil 537,969 1,673,101) 1, 584,915 
Fish oils and fish-liver 
oils and concentrates, 
m.g 2, 315, 233. 4, 180, 397 
Vitamins and vita- 
sterols, n. e. s_. 27, 169, 149 24, 808, 216 


Biologics 
For animal and vet 
erinary us¢ H2, 383 794, 625 739, 094 
Serums, antitoxins, 
and toxoids for 


human use 1,089,447 2.416.203 2.129, 379 
Vaccines for human 
use w9, 142 1, 760. 476 SOH, 220 
Glandular products, or 
ganotherapeutics, en- 
zymes, ferments and 
culture media RO5, 321 5,624,029 7, 833, 822 
Elixirs, tinctures, fluid 
extracts and. sirmilar 
liquid solutions, nor 
proprietary, n. e. s 1, 738, 839 3,911, 277) 1, 746, 707 
Menthol 392, 528 WW. O74 
Acetylsalicylic acid or 
aspirin in tablet forn 131, 368 230, 042 
Tablets, pills, capsules, 
powders, ointments 
and similar manufac 
tures, nonproprietary, 
ne. s 2,805,129 3,721. 789 6, 643, 589 
Atropine salts 47. O07 46, 340 
Caffeine alkaloid 402, 640 232, 413 
Caffeine salts and com- 
pounds RH, RO] 142. 15] 


Radium salts and con 
pounds, radium con 


tent 61, 747 180, 235 
Theobromine and theo 

bromine salts and 

compounds 291, 455 341, 006 
Theophylline and theo- 

phylline salts 225, 466 371, 774 
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Comparison of U. S. Drug Exports 1938 
1944, and 1945—Continuegd |? 





Pe 
’ 1938 1044 
Commodit 

mma total total ten 


Benzocaine-benzoate, 
ethocaine, novocaine, | 
P-aminobenzoy]-di- 
ethlylamino-ethanol, 
planocaine, and all 
forms of procaine 

Acetylsalicylic acid or 


| 
$139, 754 $363, (os 


aspirin in bulk 895, 455 . 
Acetophenetidine : } ao Oss 
Glycerophosphoric acid » 887 


and salts 
Phenolphthalein 300, 0 


. 59, 455 
Sulfanilamide an 
Sulfathiazole and deriv 402, 841 
atives Par 
Sulfadiazine and deriv- “O47, O01 
atives 9 429 
Sulfaguanidine “ae 
Other sulfonamide drugs 1, 284 24 
Medicinal chemicals for A, 


prescription use, n. ¢ | 
s. (ampoules included $320, 243 30, 864, 057)98 , 
Household medicinal , 111, 851 


chemicals in small j 
packages 
Solids M2, 710 353, 458 Oi 
“we >, 2 293, 29 
Liquids 187, 246 123,704) 179 mT 


Proprietary medicinal 
preparations 
Mouth washes, gar 


gles, and personal 


antiseptics 460, 312 639, 147 28 
Corn and foot reme : 836, 110 
dies 91, 705 172, 207 ar 
Plasters, be ll wionna : 265, £00 
plasters, n. @, s 10, 206 1,339. 517 1, 202. aa 
Liniments 170, 423 171,026, 219 649 
Salves and oint . 

ment 


For burns, cuts, 
skin diseases, 
insect bites, 
and inflamma 
tion 438, 815 


t 724, 428 850, 303 
Salves and oint 
ments 
For cough, 
cold, catarr! 
and bronchial 
infection 872,804 1,002,705) 1, 460, 024 
Cold, cough, and 
bronchial prepara 
tions, except salve 
and ointments 702, 354) 1, 237,913 1, 460, 608 
Asthma, catarrh 
and hay-feve 
preparations 
halants inel 


luded 


except salves and 

ointments 244, 491 757,634 1,150,028 
Malaria, chill-and 

fever remediec 70, OSY) 3,819,617) 5, 432, 045 
lonies, blood pur 

flers, emulsion 

and appetizer 2, OOS, 201) 2, 300, 742) 3, 182, 656 
Lacatives, purgatives, 

and cathartics 865,808 1, 501, 706) 1, 630,008 
Milk of magnesia 234, Sie 260, 225; 332, 502 
Digestive prepara 

tions 200, 438 632,377; 990, 197 
Headache, neuralgia 

and pain remedi« 141, 301) 1, 720, O28) 1, 850, 983 
Proprietary medici 

nal preparations 

n. @. § 206, 383, 6, 025, 421) 6, 646, 912 

Total 7,080,149 105,875,212) 115,843,666 





Heights Hit by “Newcomers” 


When the “U. S. Drug Products Ex- 
ported in 1945” are set forth in graphic 
form, we see that the really spectacular 
aspects of the trade were provided by the 
comparative “newcomers”’—$25,000,000 
worth of vitamins, for example. About 
$12,000,000 of the $26,000,000 of prescrip- 
tion chemicals was penicillin. Then 
there was $8,000,000 worth of glandular 
products, $7,000,000 of sulfa drugs, and 
$5,000,000 worth of antimalarials, princi- 
pally atabrine. Together these five 
groups alone comprised one-half of our 
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rug exports, and hence the average 
sales of the old-line products was but 
three times “prewar,” and some regis- 
tered little if any improvement. The 
fortyfold growth in prescription chemi- 
cals (excluding antibiotics) and the five- 
fold increase in miscellaneous proprie- 
tary remedies point to a growing 
receptivity abroad for new or hitherto 
slower-moving United States drug items. 


Must Proceed Judiciously 


With the foregoing perspective of our 
medicinal sales by countries and by 
products and the seemingly insatiable 
need, one may well conclude that the 
world would welcome even greater par- 
ticipation of United States drug 
merchandisers. It is regrettable, how- 
ever, to see the number of firms seeking 
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entry to foreign markets with obviously 
inadequate preparation. The prospect 
is alluring, to be sure, but one feels that 
too few know that exporting drug 
products involves super-merchandising. 
Daily interviews at the Department of 
Commerce include those with persons 
who possess only one but seldom all of 
the following requisites: product, money, 
merchandising qualifications, and ex- 
perience. Having a _ product, some 
money, a pharmaceutical education, or a 
contact in a foreign country seems to 
warrant some people in thinking that 
“the world awaits their coming.” 

To forestall fa:lure of the newcomer 
in foreign trade, whether he be just 
starting in business or is a national dis- 
tributor who has never indulged in this 
type of selling, the Commerce Depart- 
ment published an article in the June 30, 
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U.S. MILLION DOLLAR 


LATIN AMERICAN DRUG MARKETS 
1944 VERSUS 1938 





POSSIBLE MILLION DOLLAR 


LATIN AMERICAN DRUG MARKETS 
1944 VERSUS 1938 





MILLIONS 
3 4 5 7 8 


TOTAL - 1944-$ 38,203,000 
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1945, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
entitled “Small Firms Should Share in 
Foreign Drug Markets.” Basic to this 
presentation was the thought that the 
key to successful exporting is a good 
product, intensively and _ intelligently 
promoted in a country wherein a sub- 
stantial need may be satisfied at a rea- 
sonable cost to the consumer and an 
adequate profit to the sponsor. 

Likewise, if one may be guided by the 
experience of those who are successful 
exporters and by the inquiries of those 
abroad who are seeking United States 
drug connections, off-brand merchandise 
is the most difficult to introduce and 
seldom is profitable. Since trade jour- 
nals, radio, and other promotional media 
have made even the world’s remote vil- 
lages product-conscious or firm-brand- 
conscious, a beginner should develop the 
home market first. On the other hand, 
when the firm with a nationally accepted 
product contemplates foreign marketing 
it should institute a specific organization 
for the purpose, with separate depart- 
ments for such areas as North America, 
South America, Europe and the Far East, 
or Asia-Africa-Oceania. 


Solid Foundations 


Through the medium of such organi- 
zations, with country specialists sup- 
ported by staffs capable of rendering 
appropriate service, the United States 
acquired the peak sales of 1945. Con- 
firmative of this, one notes that in the 
case of many countries we never sold any 
of our medicinals in 1938; in others 
where formerly sizable sales were made 
our expansion was more than tenfold. 

Latin America is a splendid illustra- 
tion of an area wherein perhaps through 
lack of interest, but possibly because our 
neighbors were unfamiliar with what we 
had to offer, our prior trade was com- 
paratively meager. Yet the major pro- 
portion of the sevenfold over-all increase 
there may be attributed to joint coopera- 
tion of the United States Department 
of Commerce and the best-equipped and 
most enterprising of our producers. This 
latter is stressed because so difficult was 
its cultivation that the Department of 
Commerce found it necessary to present 
an article entitled “Latin American 
Drug-Trade Barriers” with suggested 
approaches to constructive readjust- 
ments. 

Through Government sponsoring, six 
of these countries have now adopted the 
United States Pharmacopoeia and the 
National Formulary as official standards, 
and four others recognize these media in 
evaluating many of our products. Even 
more far-reaching in its effect was the 
publication “Medicinal Products: United 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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China’s Trade-Control 
Changes Since V J-Day 


EVIVAL AND EXPANSION of China’s 
foreign trade, important particu- 
larly to the United States and other 
countries bordering on the Pacific, is 
dependent upon the removal of certain 
physical and economic obstacles, and 
upon the establishment of conditions 
necessary to normal peacetime com- 
merce. Among these conditions, a real- 
istic rate of exchange for the Chinese 
dollar has been recognized for some time 
as essential. Currency stabilization is 
likewise imperative if China’s trade is to 
regain or exceed prewar levels, and if 
domestic reconstruction is to proceed in 
accordance with the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s plans. Some conservation of for- 
eign exchange—at least during the im- 
mediate postwar period—may be required 
to insure most effective use of exchange 
resources for purchase of imports. Fi- 
nally, increased imports are dependent 
to a large degree upon an expansion of 
exports, emphasized in Chinese postwar- 
trade plans. 

New foreign-exchange and trade reg- 
ulations issued February 1946 by the 
Chinese Government appear to be steps 
directed toward the attainment of sev- 
eral of these goals. 

Although the new regulations do not 
depart entirely from the previously ex- 
isting framework of foreign-trade legis- 
lation, they abolish the old unrealistic 
official rate of exchange, designate all 
but a comparatively small number of 
import commodities as “unrestricted,” ’ 
and provide an open, though limited, 
market for foreign exchange. More- 
over, they permit the handling of almost 
all exports through commercial chan- 
nels, but require sale to certain banks, 
designated as appointed banks, of the 
foreign exchange derived therefrom. 
Because the operation of these regula- 
tions has not yet been entirely clarified, 
it is perhaps too soon to evaluate them. 
They seem likely, however, to establish 
conditions under which China’s exports 


*This had been done by earlier changes 
shortly after VJ-day, but as will be here 
pointed out, the freedom was at that time 
more apparent than real—for other difficul- 
ties, including foreign-exchange problems, 
beset foreign traders. 


By Cuarves N. Hennino, Far Eastern 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 











EDITOR'S NOTE 


Changes made since VJ-day in 
China’s foreign-trade regulations, 
tariff duties, and special charges on 
imports have beeen reported in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as they 
occurred. Optimists foresaw re- 
sumption of a normal volume of 
trade, from which China had been 
almost completely cut off during 
the war. Foreign-exchange prob- 
lems still remained, however, and 
only a very small volume of trade 
moved in the 6 months after the 
end of the war. In late February 
1946 new “Temporary Regulations 
with Regard to Foreign-Exchange 
Transactions” and “Temporary 
Foreign-Trade Regulations” were 
announced by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

The present article is intended 
to summarize the changes which 
have taken place, together with 
some of the background for these 
changes, and to supplement the 
earlier articles in ForEeIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 3, 1945, 
and of September 22, 1945, which 
surveyed China’s tariff system and 
its wartime trade controls. It is 
based in good part upon reports 
received from the American Em- 
bassy, Chungking, China, especially 
those prepared by EpWarD ANDER- 
BERG, JR., Economic Analyst. 



































and imports can increase, and are of 
sufficient importance to justify some ex- 
amination of the background for the 
changes which have been made since 
VJ-day. 


Earlier Regulations 


Trade controls of the National Gov- 
ernment of China, effective toward the 
end of the war, were based on regula- 


tions promulgated May 11, 1942, whic, 
set a pattern for succeeding legislation, 
These regulations—taking account of 
China’s peculiar circumstances, and es. 
pecially of its desperate need for jm. 
ports—had specifically recognized trage 
between Free and Occupied China, ang 
had defined “import” and “export” both 
in terms of transit across National 
boundaries and in terms of passage 
through the blockade lines establishe 
between Free China and the occupieg 
areas. Importation of luxuries and non. 
essentials was restricted, and import of 
certain products, including some typi. 
cally Japanese, was prohibited, together 
with the export of strategic materials. 
Although a major revision in October 
1944 made significant changes, regula- 
tions effective in early 1945 still com- 
prised three lists of prohibited and spe- 
cially regulated imports, and two main 
groups of banned and restricted exports 





Wartime Import Controls 


Under wartime trade-control regula- 
tions governing imports, entry of com- 
modities in group I was permitted only as 
authorized by special permits issued by 
the Government bureau or agency con- 
trolling the particular commodity in- 
volved. Commodities on this list in- 
cluded arms and ammunition; aviation 
materials and airplanes; explosives; 
wireless materials and apparatus; nar- 
cotics; hypodermic syringes of small 
size; and bank notes. The requirements 
specified for importation of these had 
been in effect in prewar years, and, for 
the most part, the goods listed are ordi- 
narily specially regulated by govern- 
ments. They are in genera] not of im- 
portance in commercial trade, except for 
sales to government (particularly in 
countries in which air lines are govern- 
ment-operated). 

Special mention may be made, how- 
ever, of the inclusion in this list of wire- 
less materials and apparatus of all kinds, 
including radio receiving sets, these be- 
ing restricted both in wartime and in 
prewar regulations. The 1937 edition of 
the Code of Customs Regulations and 
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procedure, issued by the nares sonia 
time Customs, stated that all importa- 
tions of wireless materials and appa- 
ratus, including small radio receiving 
sets, must be covered by a huchao * issued 
py the Ministry of Communications of 
the Chinese Government. Additionally, 
it was pointed out that, although the 
practice at Shanghai had been modified 
to the extent of issuing subpasses (rather 
than huchao) for motorcars equipped 
with radios, these were, nevertheless, 
still to be considered as_ restricted 
articles. 

Import group II included luxuries and 
nonessentials which could be imported 
only with special permission obtained 
from the Ministry of Finance. Such a 
list had been established much earlier, 
in July 1939, at which time it had in- 
cluded commodities under 168 tariff 
items. Modifications during the war con- 
siderably shortened this schedule, and 
the list effective toward the end of the 
war included commodities under only 31 
tariff items. Many had, meanwhile, been 
transferred to the prohibited list (group 
I). Those remaining were chiefly 
Western-style articles of clothing, musi- 
cal instruments, dentifrices, and tooth 
brushes, which could be imported with- 
out special permit if manufactured in 
the occupied areas of China. Cocoa, cof- 
fee, and confectionery made from cocoa, 
coffee, or chocolate, also cigarettes, 
cigars, tobacco, cigarette paper, and 
phonographs required permit for impor- 
tation from any source. Application 
could be made to the Ministry of Fi- 
nance for importation if the products 
were required for use in connection with 
industrial manufacturing, education and 
health, or other special use. 

Group III of import articles subject to 
control comprised those the importation 
of which was prohibited. This group was 
subdivided into two sections: (1) A num- 
ber of items such as sword-canes, agri- 
cultural pests, forgeries, and obscene lit- 
erature, which per se are normally denied 
legitimate trade channels; and (2) lux- 
ury and nonessential items which it was 
desired to keep from entering. Many 
items, such as laces, rayon, liquors, and 
cosmetics, which had been on the list of 
restricted imports under earlier regula- 
tions were, in late 1944, placed on the list 
of prohibited imports. 


Wartime Export Regulations 


Wartime export regulations provided 
for two main groups of controlled ex- 
ports: (1) Goods subject to handling as 





*The term “huchao” is applied to special 


types of permits, issued by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, 
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monopolies * by the Government, subject 
to exchange control, to special permission 
for exportation, or to a combination of 
these; and (2) goods the export of which 
was forbidden. 

Important products which had previ- 
ously ranked high in the list of China’s 
exports were handled during the war by 
Government agencies. These included 
bristles, tung oil, certain minerals (as 
antimony, tungsten, and tin), tea, raw 
silk, and sheep and goats’ wool. Some 
of these were strategic materials, and it 
was important during the war that as 
much as possible they should be made 
available for export to Allied Nations, 
and that their quality should be as high 
as possible. 

Another group of export commodities, 
a number of which also had been impor- 
tant, was subject to foreign exchange 
control only. This group _ included, 
among others: Fresh, dried, and frozen 
eggs and egg products; horsehair and 
human hair; cassia lignea; wax; lacquer; 
certain seeds and seed oils, and peanuts. 
The requirement, providing for export 
only under “certificate of purchase of 
foreign Currency’—i. e., a certificate 
that the Government had purchased the 
foreign exchange resulting from the ex- 
port—was intended to assure to the Gov- 
ernment the foreign exchange derived 
from valuable exports. 

Two groups of products were subject 
both to foreign-exchange control and to 
permission from the Government for ex- 
port. Hides and leather, animal skins 
(furs), cocoons, silk piece goods, hemp, 
jute, ramie, goat’s-hair, camel’s-wool, 


‘In some cases provisions were made for 
limited private trading in these commodities. 
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vegetable tallow, peanut oil, feathers, 
nutgalls, musk, camphor oil, and cer- 
tain other products could be exported 
only upon surrender to the Government 
of foreign exchange realized therefrom, 
and upon obtaining from the Ministry 
of Finance special permission to export 
them. The same requirements were 
specified for ores, metals, and manufac- 
tures thereof (except for those handled 
by the Government), petroleum prod- 
ucts and vegetable fuels, coal and coke, 
and a number of other minerals,‘ except 
that permission had to be obtained from 
the National Resources Commission 
rather than from the Ministry of Fi- 
nance. 

Finally, a number of commodities 
could not be exported, except with spe- 
cial permission from the Government. 
These included, among others, salt, 
seed oils, cordage, gunny bags, resin, 
sugar, matches, animal tallow, certain 
woolen yarn and thread, woolen blankets 
and carpets, and cured leaf tobacco. 

In the case of these products, it is 
apparent that other considerations addi- 
tional to the desire to conserve foreign 
exchange motivated their inclusion on 
the restricted lists. Reports from the 
American Embassy, Chungking, suggest 
that in certain cases it was desired to 
discourage exportation of domestically 
produced raw materials, and at the same 
time to encourage the development of 
domestic processing facilities. Exam- 
ples of cases in which this may be de- 


* The list included phosphorus ores, sulfur 
and saltpeter, natural potassium, acids and 
alkalis, asbestos, alums, china clay and fire- 
clay, fluorspar, and gypsum. 


(Continued on p. 56) 


At a Chinese port. 
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Shanghai Sufters From 
ONEROUS Living Costs 


Hoarding and Speculation Thwart Stabilization Measures 


IX WEEKS after the promulgation 
S of Chinese Government regulations 
designed to stabilize the currency and 
promote economic recovery,’ and despite 
the existence of price-control regula- 
tions, retail commodity prices at Shang- 
hai have not declined appreciably. 
During March, prices for certain con- 
sumers’ goods, such as rice, wood, flour, 
and charcoal, even continued to show 
sharp increases. By April 14, however, 
some wholesale prices had shown a re- 
versal of the previous upward movement. 

Only in rare instances did prices to 
consumers indicate any abatement in the 
advancing cost of living which continued 
through March and the first week of 
April. The official cost-of-living index 
for Shanghai workers was 53.5 percent 
higher at the end of March than at the 
end of February. 

The new exchange and trade-control 
regulations apparently have provided the 
Government with effective machinery for 
control of the exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar. Concurrently with the 
promulgation of the new regulations, it 
was announced that the Central Bank of 
China would sell United States dollars 
at CN$2020 to US$1.00, and buy at 
CN$1980. The Central Bank rates re- 
mained unchanged through the first 
week in April, while the open-market 
selling rates declined from 2120 on March 
11 to 1870 on April 8, as compared with 
a rate of 2700 on February 22. 

An additional factor which has tended 
to strengthen the value of the Chinese 
dollar has been the uncertainty as to 
Government policy with regard to Chi- 
nese funds frozen in the United States. 
Rumors were prevalent during March 
that arrangements between the two Gov- 
ernments would result in forcing resi- 


1“Temporary Regulations Governing Im- 
port and Export Trade,” and “Temporary 
Regulations with Regard to Foreign-Ex- 
change Transactions,” effective on February 
26 and March 4, 1946, respectively. See the 
preceding article in this issue, entitled 
“China’s Trade-Control Changes Since VJ- 
Day.” 


By JoHN StreNHouse, Far Eastern 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, on the Basis of Offi- 
cial Reports and Telegrams From 
China, Especially Those From 
A. BLANp CaLpER, American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Shanghai 


dents in China, holders of funds in the 
United States, to convert such funds into 
Chinese currency at prevailing rates be- 
fore September 30, 1946. This measure, 
if actually carried out, would relieve 
pressure on official exchange-stabiliza- 
tion funds at the expense of private 
funds, making large additional amounts 
of United States dollars available to the 
Chinese Government for domestic mar- 
ket needs. 





Street scene in the International Settlement, 


Shanghai 


New Speculative Interests 


With the possibility of speculation op 
the foreign-exchange market very much 
reduced, if not eliminated, as a result of 
the exchange-control regulations, cy. 
rency speculators diverted their activities 
during March to the gold-bar exchange 
market and commodity markets. Inter. 
mittent sales of gold bars throughout the 
month by the Central Bank of China 
served, however, to discourage specu- 
lators, and the price dropped from 
CN$1,970,000 on February 22 to CN$1- 
477,000 on March 25 per bar of 10 shih 
liang (10.8322 troy ounces). Althougha 
decline occurred in the Shanghai value 
of gold in terms of Chinese National dol- 
lars, the price of gold appreciated in 
terms of United States dollars as a result 


(Continued on p. 50) 
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Inter-American Council 
to Meet at Montevideo 


Vigorous and Effective Business Cooperation Throughout the Western 
Hemisphere, Elimination of Existing Obstacles, Harmonious Movement 


l Toward Common Goals- 


These Are the Objectives of the Inter-American J 


Council of Commerce and Production, Meeting Soon by the River Plate 


of free enterprise, without un- 
reasonable government intervention .. . 
and without the competition of govern- 
ment with its own taxpayers.” 

Such statements as the above run 
through all pronouncements of the In- 
ter-American Council of Commerce and 
Production, which will hold its Third 
Plenary Session on the fifth anniversary 
of its founding, at Montevideo, Uruguay, 
May 28 to June 3. 

What is the make-up of this compara- 
tively new organization, formed during 
World War II? What definite progress 
has it made during its first 5 years? 
What of its future—do the experiences 
of somewhat similar “councils” in the 
United States furnish clues as to the po- 
tential effectiveness and permanency of 
this Inter-American Council? 


«ge RESTORATION of the system 


T25 « Associations 


There are several thousand national 
organizations in the North and South 
American countries in the fields of busi- 
ness, agriculture, and labor. Compara- 
tively few of these endeavor to represent 
all three phases of economic life—as the 
Council does to some extent, although 
primarily composed of and financed by 
business interests. Formed in June 1941 
as the Permanent Council of American 
Associations of Commerce and Produc- 
tion, with a membership of 43 chambers 
of commerce, trade associations, and 
other organizations, it now claims a 
membership of 125 organizations repre- 
sentative of finance, industry, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and mining in the 22 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


Publications 


The names of a few of its 1945-46 pub- 
lications indicate the wide scope of the 
Council’s interests: 


By C. J. Jupkins, Chief, Trade Asso- 
ciation Division, Department of 
Commerce 


Hemispheric Study on Consumption of 
Food and Clothing and on Standards of Liv- 
ing. 

Development of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Fisheries. 

The Problem of Coffee. 

International Movement of Capital. 

Study of Organized Markets for Meats and 
Grains in the Postwar Era. 

Control of Inflation and Its Effect on the 
Cost of Living. 

Classification and Charting of Soil in Latin 
America. 


Most of the Council’s publications to 
date, more than 50 in number, have been 
published only in the Spanish language, 
since 18 of the 22 countries represented 
in the organization are Spanish-lan- 
guage countries. The other 4 are Brazil, 
where the Portuguese language prevails, 
Haiti, where French is spoken, and 
English-speaking Canada and_ the 
United States. 




















New Stock Exchange Building at Montevideo, 
Uruguay — home of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production. 





Federations 


A number of the 125 organizations now 
included in the Council’s membership 
are Federations, with many other na- 
tional and local organizations as affil- 
iates. Among these are the National 
Confederation of Commerce, recently 
formed in Brazil, the Rural Federation 
of Uruguay, the Confederation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce in Mexico, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; included in the membership of 
the last-named body are about 2,000 local 
chambers of commerce and national and 
local trade associations, of this Nation’s 
total of more than 10,000 such organi- 
zations. 

The two other principal United States 
organizations sponsoring the Inter- 
American Council are the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, with which 
are affiliated principal industrial organ- 
izations throughout the country, and the 
National Foreign Trade Council. In 
Canada, the Inter-American Council’s 
foremost member is the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 


Foreign Investments 


The Council has taken a firm position 
at its various international] and regional 
conferences in favor of adequate protec- 
tion of all foreign investments which 
assist in raising economic levels in the 
borrowing nation. It states that foreign 
loans by governments “obey political mo- 
tives ... are detrimental to the spirit 
of enterprise. Private foreign invest- 
ments, however, encourage interchange 
between debtor and creditor countries.” 

As has been stated by President Eric 
Johnston of the “National Chamber”. 

We must set an example of tolerance and 


liberality in the matter of tariffs and other 
restrictions upon international movement of 


(Continued on p. 54) 
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ocation of Industry-— 


British Experience and Programs 


PART II 


ETWEEN 1934 and the outbreak of 
the war the Commissioners for the 
Special Areas used all the powers at 
their disposal to promote the develop- 
ment of new industries in the four main 
regions scheduled as depressed. By 1939 
it was commonly conceded that their 
plans had been well and sympathetically 
conceived and executed, and that a sub- 
stantial measure of success had been 
achieved. Although it was still too early 
to draw any final conclusions as to the 
real value of their work or the provisions 
of the legislation under which they op- 
erated, there was a strong feeling that 
the experience of the Commissioners had 
amply demonstrated the advisability of 
a more comprehensive plan of attack 
upon the problem of regional depression 
and urban growth if permanent im- 
provement were to be secured. 

This view was shared by the Commis- 
sicners themselves. In his Third—and 
final—Report as Commissioner for the 
Special Areas (England and Wales) Sir 
Malcolm Stewart commented that while 
economic considerations must in the 
main determine the location of indus- 
try, there was danger in the continued 
haphazard growth of the larger metro- 
politan centers, particularly London. 
Moreover, a considerable proportion of 
the industrial production in London and 
similar centers need not be carried on 
there at all. Thus, while Government 
was not, in his view, justified in using 
compulsion to dictate to industry where 
it should go, as many advocated, there 
was good ground under certain circum- 
stances for directing where it should not 
go. His recommendations included the 
use of an embargo on factory construc- 
tion in specified sectors and a system of 
licensing for new factories and the ex- 
tension of older ones. Although such 
a policy would not increase the volume 
of production, it would bring about a 
better national distribution of industrial 
activity, and the Special Areas would 
benefit by obtaining a share of the di- 
verted development. 

Parliament immediately gave serious 
consideration to the implications of these 
remarks. Before any new legislation was 
prepared and introduced, however, the 
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By Donacp F. HEaTHERINGTON, Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


Government made it clear that a thor- 
ough investigation into the fundamental 
questions involved was required. On 
March 9, 1937, the Ministry of Labor an- 
nounced the intentions of the Govern- 
ment by stating: 

The Commissioner has called attention to 
the fact of the extensive growth of London, 
and has expressed the opinion that further 
extension of industry in Greater London 
should be controlled, as a means of securing 
more even distribution of production, in 
which, he hopes, the Special Areas will share. 
This extension is occurring, not merely in 
London, but in other great cities, and it 
gives rise to grave problems, not merely of 
industry, but of health, communications, 
vulnerability from the air, and other prob- 
lems that go far beyond the issue raised by 
Sir Malcolm Stewart. The Government feels 
that these wider issues deserve authoritative 
and comprehensive study, and they propose 
to appoint a Royal Commission for this 
purpose 


The Barlow Commission 


On July 8, a Royal Commission on the 
Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion under the chairmanship of Sir Mon- 
tague Barlow was established to inquire 
into these matters and to report what 
remedial measures if any should be taken 
in the national interest. After extensive 
hearings the Commission completed its 
report in August 1939, but publication 
of the document was delayed until De- 
cember. National preoccupation with 
mobilization for war detracted from the 
initial impact of the Report, and rela- 
tively little attention was paid to the 
document as a whole. In the years that 
followed, however, the reputation of the 
Report has grown until it has been de- 
scribed as one of the finest examples of 
an investigatory report by a Royal Com- 
mission. Moreover, the analysis and 
the conclusion have served as something 
of a chart for other more detailed studies 
concerned specifically with postwar eco- 
nomic policy and reconstruction. 

Probably the most impressive feature 
of the Report was the unanimity shown 
by the members of the Commission in 
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endorsing the essentiality of nation] at. 
tion which they contemplated WOuld be 
taken through a central authority with 
powers far broader than those of any 
existing agency. Indeed, the only req 
disagreement related to the Scope of 
operations which would be within the 
power of the central authority, The 
chairman and six members recom. 
mended a National Board for purpose 
of research, advice, and regulation, While 
three other members accepted this pro. 
posal with the reservation that the 
Board be granted greater power to a¢ 
on the results of its own investigations 
and that the Board be required to act ip 
a more positive manner, with the avowed 
aim of preventing rather than curing 
difficulties after they have arisen, 4 
minority report by three members urged 
that a new Government department be 
established, preferably under a minister 
of Cabinet rank, inasmuch as anything 
less would give the impression that the 
question was being dismissed too lightly, 

The majority in general tended to 
adopt the approach outlined by Sir Mal- 
colm Stewart and his successor in recom- 
mending that the National Industrial 
Board be empowered to regulate the 
establishment of additional industrial 
undertakings in the London and Home 
Counties area and to attach conditions 
to any consent given for such activity, 
with similar powers granted to the 
Board for other areas. In addition, the 
Board would be charged with the duty 
of preparing a special report stating 
what further powers were needed to give 
effect to the objectives of national action, 
stated as comprising the continued and 
further redevelopment of congested 
areas, decentralization and dispersal of 
industries and industrial population 
from such areas, and the encourage- 
ment of a reasonable balance of indus- 
trial development throughout the vati- 
ous regions of Great Britain, including 
appropriate diversification within each 
region. Three members suggested that 
Divisional Boards be established as inte- 
gral parts of the new National Board 
and act as feeders for it. Although the 
National Board would continue to have 
ultimate authority, the Divisional Boards 
would have the power of initiative and 
recommendation, and would act # 
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regional agents for the central authori- 


ties. : 
Although unemployment as a general 


problem was outside the terms of ref- 
erence given the Commission, the recom- 
mendation was made that the Board 
study the location of industry with a 
view to anticipating where depressions 
might probably occur in the future, and 
encouraging, prior to such time, the 
development of other industries or public 


undertakings. 


The PEP Report 


Under the auspices of the private re- 
search group, Political and Economic 
Planning, similar inquiries had been un- 
der way for some time prior to the ap- 
pointment of the Barlow Commission. 
Early in 1935 the PEP group had con- 
cluded that in order to provide a sound 
basis for the evolution of policy relating 
to social reconstruction a comprehensive 
study of regional development should be 
jaunched. Although contact was subse- 
quently made with the Barlow Commis- 
sion and information given to it, PEP 
maintained its independent research into 
the problems. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to compare some of the recommen- 
dations made by PEP in its Report on 
The Location of Industry, issued in 
March 1939, with those of the Barlow 
Report. 

On the whole, PEP reached virtually 
the same conclusions as the Barlow Com- 
mission, and offered similar suggestions. 
PEP proposed that an Industrial Advi- 
sory Commission be established with 
power to license construction or exten- 
sion of factories, and with power to veto 
any application involving a specific site. 
The Commission would also be empow- 
ered to offer inducements, either gener- 
ally throughout specified areas, or with 
special reference to individual projects, 
with a view to guiding the location of 
new plants where they were most needed, 
and to advance funds for the promotion 
of new industrial enterprises. Finally, 
the Commission would prepare evacua- 
tion and resettlement schemes for areas 
deemed permanently derelict, would take 
over responsibilities hitherto exercised by 
the Commissioners for the Special Areas, 
and would keep under constant review 
all factors affecting the efficient opera- 
tion of industry and regional prosperity. 


Wartime Experience 


The conclusions and recommendations 
of both the official and unofficial investi- 
gating groups were issued at a time hard- 
ly conducive to further action. It is now 
only possible to speculate on the char- 
acter of the legislation that might have 
emerged as a direct result of these in- 
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quiries had not the war intervened. The 
influence of both reports may be detected 
in recent legislation bearing on the lo- 
cation of industry, but there is also the 
equally significant influence of wartime 
experience which has caused notable re- 
visions in attitudes and policies. 

It is impossible, within any reasonable 
space, to survey the effects of the war on 
the structure of British industry, or even 
to consider briefly more than a few of 
the major changes resulting from war- 
time policy. Since virtually the entire 
economy was Closely controlled and di- 
rected, the specific effects of any single 
circumstance or policy are not measur- 
able. Cause and effect are often diffi- 
cult to separate or identify. Attention 
may be drawn, however, to the most 
prominent shifts and to certain policies. 

There were, first of all, substantial al- 
terations in the volume of unemployment 
and in the distribution of the total popu- 
lation. Not only did unemployment rap- 
idly cease to be a national problem, but 
there was a steady increase in the amount 
of employment in the previously de- 
pressed areas. This last development 
was not only ascribable to the need for 
the products of the industries which had 
long been located in these regions, but 
also to the dispersal of factories and the 
erection of new factories in areas where 
greater freedom from bombing attacks 
might be expected. In one instance it 
was reported that an area provided the 
sites for so many new factories that it 
actually experienced a labor shortage 
and new concerns intended for this re- 
gion had to be transferred elsewhere. 

A second and related development was 
the transfer of labor, both on a geo- 
graphical and an occupational basis. 
The only statistics at hand indicate a 
movement of the industrial population 
from the south and southwest to the 
north and northeast, but observers in a 
position to appraise the trends have con- 
cluded that intraregional movements 
were greater and more significant than 
the interregional trend. There was, in 
addition, a switch-over in occupations as 
a result both of the manpower mobiliza- 
tion schemes and the concentration of 
industry; i. e., the diversion of a propor- 
tionate number of plants in various in- 
dustries from their usual work to war 
production.’ In many instances, of 
course, labor drawn off for the services 
or war production was replaced from the 
nonindustrial population, and men were 
replaced by women workers. 

Other effects of the war which un- 
doubtedly will be influential in directing 
postwar industrial and economic policy 


* For discussion of concentration of indus- 
try see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 14, 
1941, and May 1, 1943 
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may be mentioned. The evident vulner- 
ability of various portions of the United 
Kingdom to bombing attacks may act as 
a deterrent to rapid industrial expansion 
in these sections, whereas the greater 
isolation of other areas may prove an 
attracting force. Similarly, destruction 
and damage in many of the older centers 
has apparently stimulated interest in re- 
planning and designing of urban areas 
with a view to the elimination of unde- 
sirable slum districts and the promotion 
of controlled growth or development. 
Finally, there has been the managerial 
experience in producing new items which 
are adaptable to civilian use. Moreover, 
many of these products have been man- 
ufactured in war factories located 
throughout Britain, and there is every 
likelihood that these factories will be 
utilized to continue such work. Some 
redistribution of industry has therefore 
already been accomplished. 

Apart from these results, the Govern- 
ment has also acquired considerable ex- 
perience in the operation of wartime 
controls and in the utilization of various 
techniques for guiding production. 
Through the Location of Industry and 
the Essential Work orders the Govern- 
ment controlled both the movement of 
labor and industry, and under the au- 
thority of other orders control was exer- 
cised over building, storage, the flotation 
of new capital issues; and the procure- 
ment of raw materials. 

Administratively, in the words of The 
Economist, “‘the novelty of war has been 
the actual introduction of the region as 
an administrative area for certain pur- 
poses.” In this respect the work of the 
Regional Boards under the Ministry of 
Production was particularly outstanding. 
The greater portion of their time was 
devoted to three main types of ques- 
tions: (1) The use of industrial capacity; 
(2) general labor problems; and, (3) lo- 
cation of industry. Under this last cate- 
gory the Boards were concerned with 
problems incident to proposals made by 
the Supply Departments to create new 
capacity or extend existing factories, the 
removal of manufacturing concerns out 
of overcrowded districts, and the re- 
moval of storage from buildings suitable 
for production. 

By means of the powers possessed, the 
Boards were able to maintain a reason- 
able balance between labor and capacity 
within their regions. In mid-1944 the 
Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture, which was roughly similar to the 
United States Senate Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram—more familiarly known as the 
Truman Committee—reported on its in- 
vestigation of these Regional Boards. 
Although admittedly outside the terms of 
reference of the Committee, the continu- 
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ation of any part of this system in the 
transitional or postwar period was made 
the subject of one comment: 

If there is to be set up, in the postwar tran- 
sitional period, anything in the nature of a 
National Industrial Board, such as has been 
envisaged by the Barlow Commission, 
valuable advice might be furnished to such 
a Board by a network of local advisory com- 
mittees following the lines of the present 
Regional Boards and _ District Com- 
mittees. ... 


The Employment White Paper 


In May 1944 the Coalition Government 
in the United Kingdom presented its 
views on postwar policy to Parliament 
in the form of a White Paper on Em- 
ployment Policy. In a previous article, 
Policies for Full Employment,® the au- 
thor emphasized that the fundamental 
concern of the White Paper was the 
means and methods whereby a high and 
stable level of employment might be ob- 
tained. Incident to the main argument, 
however, the Paper presented the con- 
sidered views of the authorities on the 
questions involved in the balanced dis- 
tribution of industry and labor through- 
out the nation. The Paper was not only 
significant as a forerunner of the Distri- 
bution of Industry Act but also as an all- 
party statement, representing an agreed 
policy. 

The Government specifically com- 
mitted itself to work toward a balanced 
industrial development in those areas 
which had in the past been unduly de- 
pendent on industries specially vulner- 
able to unemployment. As one part of 
this policy, it was indicated that the es- 
tablishment of new industries would be 
encouraged in what had a few months 
earlier been officially rechristened as “de- 
velopment areas.” 

In order to accomplish these aims the 
Government contemplated that power 
would be asked to prohibit location in a 
district where serious adverse conditions 
would otherwise result and to steer new 
development into areas most in need of 
industrial diversification. Factories en- 
gaged in war production were to be con- 
tinued at that work if they could be so 
used, whereas other factories would be 
released as early as possible and those 
owned by the Government leased or sold 
to private concerns. Priority in the is- 
suance of building licenses was to be 
given these areas, and due regard paid 
to the needs of the areas in any future 
placement of Government contracts. 

It was, moreover, the intent of the 
Government to continue and extend the 
policy of erecting factories in develop- 
ment areas along the lines of the trading 
estates and industrial sites. Enterprises 


®* FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 16, 1945. 
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which established themselves in these 
areas in conformity with official policy 
and showed good prospects of commercial 
success were to be assured of adequate 
facilities for obtaining loans and, where 
necessary, share capital. 

With reference to labor, the White 
Paper emphasized that one need was for 
the removal of obstacles to the transfer 
of workers from area to area and from 
occupation to occupation. Greater 
mobility was essential in order to reduce 
the dislocation arising from changes in 
techniques and fluctuations in the mar- 
kets, and also to insure that the ex- 
pansion of new industries under the 
stimulus of a high level of demand was 
not hampered by a shortage of skilled 
labor. Resettlement, retraining, and the 
provision of adequate housing on a rental 
rather than sale basis were all suggested 
as appropriate methods of promoting 
mobility. 


Distribution-of-Industry Act 


The proposals outlined in the White 
Paper were formally incorporated in the 
Distribution-of-Industry Bill as intro- 
duced in Parliament late in February 
1945 by the President of the Board of 
Trade, Mr. Dalton. This Bill, thereby, 
became the first major step toward im- 
plementing the full employment policy 
for which the Government has accepted 
responsibility, and in amended form be- 
came law on June 15. As finally ap- 
proved, however, the Act was less com- 
prehensive and drastic than originally 
intended, with the effectiveness almost 
wholly limited to the specified areas in 
which there was special danger of un- 
employment. For this reason, the Act 
has been described as stemming more 
from the prewar Special Areas Acts than 
from the recommendations of the Bar- 
low Commission. 

It may be noted, however, that clauses 
1 through 8 were enacted, with only 
minor amendments, virtually as origi- 
nally introduced. These clauses pro- 
vided that hereinafter specified areas 
would be considered as development 
areas and that for the purpose of facili- 
tating the provision of premises needed 
to meet the requirements of industrial 
undertakings, sites for such premises, or 
means of access thereto the Board of 
Trade was empowered to acquire land 
and erect or prepare sites for factories 
and ancillary buildings in such areas. 
Moreover, with the consent of the Treas- 
ury, the Board of Trade might finance 
the erection of such factories and facili- 
ties by nonprofit trading or industrial 
estate companies, such as those estab- 
lished under the aegis of the Commis- 
sioners for Special Areas. Power also 
was conferred on other Ministers re- 
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sponsible for basic services—communj 


cations, light, heat, power, water, health 
housing, and the like—on which future 
development of the area or indust: 
undertakings therein depend to Make 
loans or grants toward the cost of im. 
proving such services. 

The Treasury, as distinct from the 
Board of Trade, was also authorized tp 
give financial assistance in ACCOrdance 
with recommendations from.an advisory 
committee toward the capital require. 
ments of persons wishing to establish or 
expand industrial undertakings jp De- 


velopment Areas. This assistance is to | 


be either in the form of grants toward 
the cost of interest on borrowed funds or 
of loans for the purposes of the under. 





taking, and is to be made available only 
if the Treasury is satisfied that Prospects 
of eventual commercial success are good, 
although for the present the firm ig yp. 
able to obtain capital. 

Broad powers were also conferred op 
the Board of Trade to acquire and clear 
derelict land in Development Areas, and 
to carry out such work on acquired land 
as deemed expedient for enabling the 
land to be brought into use. With the 
consent of the Treasury, the Board can 
make grants toward clearance if the ac- 
tion is undertaken by local authorities 
or nonprofit companies. 

Although there was some criticism of 
various provisions in the first seven 
clauses, the strongest objections were re- 
served for clause 9 of the original bill, 
This clause provided that if the Board 
of Trade believed the provision of fur- 
ther industrial premises in any area 
would be seriously detrimental to the 
proper distribution of industry, the 
Board might by order prohibit the erec- 
tion or extension of industrial buildings 
with an aggregate floor space exceeding 
3,000 square feet, except under license 
from the Board. To remain valid, any 
order so issued required approval by 
Parliament within 40 days. Despite this 
protection and the assurances from the 
President of the Board of Trade that 
even under such an order there would 
be no general prohibition on new build- 
ing in the particular area but merely 
that prior approval would be required, 
areas and industries which felt that un- 
due restrictions might be placed on them 
pressed for modification of the clause. 

In an attempt to keep clause 9 in the 
bill the Government agreed to insert 4 
provision whereby consultation with lo- 
cal authorities would be obligatory before 
an order was issued. During the debates 
and the subsequent committee stage, 
however, the necessity for an almost 
complete revision of the clause, if pas- 
sage were to be assured, became appar- 
ent. Ordinarily this action might have 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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celand’s Cooperatives— 


Powerful in Many Ways Is the Role Played in the Scandinavian Countries 


by Cooperative Trading Societies. 


What Are Their Chief Business Aims? 


What Methods Dominate Their Operations? How Do They Affect Export and 


Import Activities? 


With Iceland as Example, This Article Seeks To Throw 


Light on Points That Possess Real Pertinence for Many American Traders 


RADE RESTRICTIONS were the 
o principal cause of the spontaneous 
growth of Icelandic cooperative trade, 
domestic and foreign. Until 1854 Den- 
mark, in keeping with a practice then 
widely current, maintained a monopoly 
of Iceland’s exports and imports, and 
the limited domestic trade which this 
restrictive system permitted was largely 
in Danish hands. The predominantly 
rural population of Iceland found no 
prospect of improving the distribution 
of essential imports nor of bettering ex- 
port market conditions, except by mu- 
tual effort. As a result, as early as 1844 
a short-lived trading and producers’ as- 
sociation was formed by the farmers of 
Thingeyar County, on the north coast. 
The popular demand for independence 
from Denmark no doubt influenced the 
trend toward taking commercial mat- 
ters into Icelandic hands, and, though 
the first associated enterprise disap- 
peared in 1850, numerous other similar 
groups were formed locally, in later 
years. By 1902 the cooperative system 
had developed so far that a Federation 
of Iceland cooperative societies was 
initiated. This organization has grown 
greatly (though not to the exclusion of 
other cooperative enterprises) and at 
present is a most important factor in 
the import and export fields, as well as 
in domestic trade. Its member societies 
now include many of the food-processing 
and manufacturing enterprises of Ice- 
land. The population of Iceland is less 
than 127,000, and the 23,000 members of 
the societies affiliated with the Feder- 
ation are estimated to represent, with 
their dependents, some 69,000 persons, 
while an unknown additional number 
are members of independent coopera- 
tives. 


Early Mutual Tradin g Bodies 


The purpose of the 1844 association 
of farmers was not to found a new busi- 
ness organization, but merely to deal 
jointly with Danish merchants, to assist 
each other with non-interest-bearing 
loans in order to lessen indebtedness to 


Digested From a Report by Joseru 
H. Rocatnick, Economic Analyst, 
U.S. Legation, Reykjavik 


the merchants, and to obtain better 
prices, on the basis of quality, for their 
produce. 

Undoubtedly, Jon Sigurdsson (1811- 
1879), an important leader of Iceland’s 
independence movement, did much for 
the growth of the cooperative idea in 
that period. In 1843 he wrote an exhaus- 
tive article on trade, calling upon Ice- 
landers to sever economic ties with Den- 
mark. This was followed in 1844 by a 
much discussed treatise on societies 
which set forth specific organ!zational 
patterns for group selling and buying 
enterprises. Jon Sigurdsson urged young 
Icelanders to open local trading com- 
panies. He advised them to unite their 
resources in instances where centralized 
capital, facilities, and experience were 
lacking. 

In 1854, when unrestricted trade re- 
turned in Iceland, the farmers of 
Thingeyar County had already started 
another producers’ union, on the same 
cooperative lines as before, for dealing 
with the foreign merchants. Many more 


such unions sprang into existence in vari- 
ous parts of Iceland in the years between 
1854 and 1882. Likewise, joint-stock 
companies began to appear on the scene. 
These were all very small enterprises, 
each embracing the business of hardly 
more than a handful of farms. Many of 
them were established after 1872 when 
English merchants had begun to pur- 
chase live sheep and live horses in Ice- 
land. 

The British traders came in late sum- 
mer each year and traveled over the 
countryside on horseback to markets, in 
different parts of the country to which 
the farmers came to trade their ani- 
mals. Tne farmers were paid with gold 
and silver. 

It was not long before the farmers 
decided that they would like to spend 
scme of their gold and silver on British- 
made goods as well as on articles ob- 
tained from the Danish storekeepers. 
The Englishmen were asked to bring in 
some goods, when coming to buy sheep 
and horses. However, numerous diffi- 
culties were involved. The foremost 
problem was to arrange for the proper 
distribution of bulk items, storage, and 
commercial facilities in general. There 

(Continued on p. 51) 





Looking over Reykjavik, the Icelandic ca pital—headquarters of various “co-ops.” 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, 
or in United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have 
been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests 
by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Additional 
information concerning each export or 
import opportunity, including a World 
Trade Directory Report, is available to 
qualified United States firms, and may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the Department of Commerce cannot as- 
sume any responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken 
in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import 
controls in this country and abroad. (It 
is recognized that many of the items 
specified as export opportunities are in 











Canton Match Factory 
Needs Machines To 
Speed Output 


American match-making equip- 
ment is needed by the directors of 
a match factory in Canton, China, 
according to the American Consu- 
late General in that city. 

As a result of Japanese occupa- 
tion, the machines in this factory— 
a subsidiary of the Canton Indus- 
trial Chemical Plant—have de- 
teriorated to the point where pro- 
duction falls far short of public 
demand. 

American manufacturers inter- 
ested in this trade opportunity 
should communicate directly with 
the Canton Industrial Chemical 
Plant, and attach catalogs or other 
descriptive material to their cor- 
respondence. 
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short supply or that full facilities for 
private trade may not have been rees- 


tablished in some of the areas from 
which inquiries have been received. 
However, many United States foreign 


traders are proceeding now with nego- 


tiations for business when conditions 
permit. ) 
Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered 


Items in Sections Below] 


Agricultural Implements: 35 

Aircraft and Automotive Equipment and Ac- 
cessories: 2, 8, 11, 13 

Asbestos: 29, 42 

Bicycles: 38 

Cameras: 17 

Chemicals: 7, 17 

Clothing: 4, 5, 9, 17, 39, 41 

Confectionery: 7 

Construction: 11, 14 

Cosmetics: 6, 9 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 6, 29, 30 

Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 17, 37 

Fertilizers: 35 

Fishing Fleet: 7 

Furniture: 12 

General Merchandise: 10 

Glassware: 20 

Hardware: 1, 12, 17, 29 

Heating Equipment: 22 

Hides and Skins: 36 

Leather and Leather Goods 

Lumber: 21 

Machinery: 7, 11, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 29, 30, 34, 
44 

Marble: 24 

Motors: 2, 8 

Musical Instruments: 17 

Paints and Varnishes: 29 

Paper and Paper Products: 7, 9, 18, 19 

Plastics: 7, 10, 16, 40, 43 

Radio, Wireless, and Television Sets: 17, 29 
37 

Refrigeration Equipment: 13 

Rubber: 32 

Sponges: 28 

Sporting Goods: 17, 33 

Steel Sheets: 7, 17 

Surgical Instruments: 38 

Teztiles: 4, 5, 9, 20, 26, 27, 30 

Thermometers: 17 

Tools: 1, 15, 17 

Toys: 1, 38 


23, 25, 28, 43. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—Antonio Jose de Carvalho, Rua 
Teofilo Otoni 165, 1, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for hardware and tool supplies. Scheduled 
to arrive: April 30, via New York. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U. S. address: Markt & 
Hammacher Co., 53 Park Place, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York. 

2. Brazil—Oswaldo Xavier da Rocha, rep- 
resenting Uniao Transporte Interestadual de 
Luxo, Ltda. (U. T. I. L., Ltda.), Avenida Rio 


of International Trade 


Branco 1, Rio de Janeiro, is interested in pur. 
chasing motors, chassis, spare parts, and 
other accessories for busses. Scheduled to 
arrive: April 20, via Miami. Length of Visit: 
1 month. U.S. address: % Brazilian Congy. 
ate General, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo, ang 
Cleveland 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Colombia—Andres_ Uribe Campuzano, 
President of Federacion Nacional de Comerei- 
antes, Bogota, a merchants’ association, is 
here representing its members. Scheduleq 
to arrive: April 29, via New York. Length of 
visit: indefinite. U.S. address: %~ Federacién 
Nacional de Cafeteros de Colombia, 120 Wall 
Street, New York City. Itinerary: New York 

4. Costa Rica—Jose Barzuna (Sauma), rep. 
resenting Barzuna Hermanos—“Almacen 
Barzuna”, Apartado 1262, San Jose, is inter. 
ested in purchasing cotton and rayon piece 
goods; women’s lingerie and handbags; and 
men’s clothing. Scheduled to arrive: about 
April 23, via New Orleans. Length of visit: 
2 months. U.S. address: Park Central Hotel, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-Fifth Street, New 
York City Itinerary: New York and New 
Orleans 

5. Costa Rica—Isidro Perera (Boix), repre- 
senting Perera & Losilla, Apartado 87, San 
Jose, is interested in purchasing dry goods 
and women’s apparel. Scheduled to arrive: 
May 1 via Miami. Length of visit: 2 months, 








hz ae a | 
| Norwegian Wine Official Is 
Here To Study UU; & 
Methods 


As a representative of the Nor- 
wegian Government Wine Monop- 
oly, Rolf Fernholt recently arrived 
| in this country to study our meth- 
| ods of alcohol distillation. Accord- 


ing to advice from the American 
Embassy at Oslo, Norway, Mr. 
Fernholt is particularly interested 
| in investigating our wartime de- 
| velopments, including methods of 
| packaging alcoholic beverages. 
If American processes and meth- 
ods prove superior to those of Nor- 
way, opportunities for selling dis- 
tilling equipment should result. 

Mr. Fernholt will remain about 4 
months and visit New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and centers of 
alcohol production. His mailing 
address is c/o Norwegian Consulate 
General, 115 Broad Street, New 
York City. 
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y.8. address: % Cageao & Co., 362 Broadway, 

- ansonia Hotel, 2107 Broadway, in New 
mt City. Itinerary: New York, 

4 —Enrique Mauline B., repre- 
genting EB. Maulme & Cia., and Drogueria 

ylme, both of Guayaquil, is interested in 
pst pharmaceuticals, and cosmetics. 
scheduled to arrive: May 8 via Miami. 
Length of visit: 3 or 4 months. U.S. address: 
¢, Ecuadoran Consulate General, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, and Akron. 

7, Egypt—Mohamed Kamel Badawi, repre- 
senting Mohamed Badawi Bey, and Fabrique 
Egyptienne de Produits Emailles, both of 
Alexandria, is interested in purchasing 
enamel, plastics, black sheet (steel) ; fishing 
fleet; paper; weaving and spinning ma- 
chinery; glucose, confectionery, citric acid 
and essences. Scheduled to arrive: end of 
April, via New York. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: % Egyptian Consul- 
ate General, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston. 

8. Egypt—Maurice Kibrit, % Victor Toriel 
& Co., 1 Rue Toriel, Alexandria, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of automobiles, 
motorboats, motors, airplanes, including 
parts and accessories. Scheduled to arrive: 
end of April, via New York. Length of visit: 
4months. U.S. address: % U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Akron, Chicago, and Detroit. 

9. Egypt—Joseph David Sasson, repre- 
senting Edouard Amiel & David Sasson, 7 Rue 
de France, Alexandria, is interested in tez- 
tiles; hosiery, haberdashery; handkerchiefs; 
paper; beauty preparations Scheduled to 
arrive: end of April, via New York. Length of 
visit: 3 months. U. S. address: c/o David 
Sutton, 15 West Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

10. Eire—John Maguire, representing Wat- 
kins, Jameson, Pim & Co., Ltd, Ardee Street, 
Dublin, is interested in general merchandise, 
and in equipping a factory to manufacture 
plastics. Scheduled to arrive: April 20, via 
New York. Length of visit: 6 weeks. U.S 
address: c/o Irish Consulate General, 405 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York and Los Angeles 
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Belgian Coal Mine Official Sees Big Equipment Outlay 


Over the next 5 or 10 years, Belgian coal-mine operators will have to invest 
some hundreds of millions of francs in new equipment, according to Lucien 
Boulet of the Belgian Administration of Mines. 

The Belgian official has also informed the American Embassy at Brussels 
that it is essential for Belgian coal mines to use every means to cut operation 
costs. Toward this end, a thorough study of ways to improve production 
methods has been inaugurated by the Administration of Mines. 

To aid in this investigation, Mr. Boulet would be interested in receiving any 
catalogs of coal-mining equipment produced in the United States. He points 
out, however, that not all American equipment is adaptable to Belgian mines. 
The thickness of seams, for example, varies in Belgium from about 12 inches 
to 5 feet, with the average about 2 feet. The Belgian coal seams are also 
irregular, frequently broken, and difficult of exploitation. But Mr. Boulet 
feels certain that American manufacturers do produce much equipment that 
could be used successfully in Belgium’s coal mines. 

Manufacturers interested in complying with this request for catalogs or 
other publications of interest to the coal-mining industry, with the view to 
possible future business, should send them to Mr. Boulet, 70 Rue de la Loi, 
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Brussels, Belgium. 























World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

11. Merico—Limon Beltran Wahnnatah, 
representing Cia. Perforaciones Mexicana, 
S. A., Vildosola 74 P., Hermosillo, Sonora, is 
interested in used construction machinery, 
building supplies, and used tires. Scheduled 
to arrive: April 24, via Nogales, Arizona. 
Length of visit: 1 month. U.S. address: c/o 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 312 North 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. Itiner- 
ary: Los Angeles, Phoenix, and Tucson. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Netherlands West Indies—Wilhelm 
Muskus, representing C. F. Muskus & Co., 
Curacao, is interested in furniture and gen- 
eral hardware. Scheduled to arrive: May 2 
via New York. Length of visit: about 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Enrique Jimenez, 
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French Firm Offers Patent Rights on Building Method 


United States patent rights on a French construction process are offered by 
a Paris construction firm, according to the American Embassy at Paris, 

The possessor of this new process—the director of Enterprise Houzaud & 
Fils, 4, Impasse d’Antin, Paris 8e—claims that his method is extremely cheap 
and practical, and that buildings can be erected in a comparatively short 
time. At present this company has a contract with the French Ministry of 
Reconstruction for 100 small houses. 

The process calls for using hollow cement blocks which are fabricated in 
molds in such a way that they will interlock with each other. 
strength is provided through inserting iron rods along grooves in the blocks. 

In reporting this business opportunity, the American Embassy attached 
four photographs showing the building blocks and the manner of construc- 
American firms interested in seeing these pictures 
should communicate with the Commercial Intelligence Division, Commerce 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. They will be sent out on request, on a loan 


For additional information, correspondence should be addressed to the 
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50 Church Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

13. Norway—Fritjof Eitzen, Slemdalsveien 
99, Oslo, is interested in refrigeration equip- 
ment, and airplanes and equipment. He also 
desires to visit The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to study recent developments. 
Scheduled to arrive: May 20 via Baltimore. 
Length of visit: 2 or 3 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Dichman, Wright, and Pugh, West- 
ern Union Building, Norfolk, Va. Itinerary: 
New York, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14. Peru—Rafael Larco Hoyle, representing 
Larco Herrera Hermanos, Hacienda Chiclin, 
Trujillo, is interested in cranes for loading 
sugarcane—1 cu. yd. capacity, boom 60 ft., 
and tractor cranes. Scheduled to arrive: 
April 11, via Miami. Length of visit: 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Grace Line, 10 Hanover 
Square, New York City. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15.P or t ug a l—Henrique de Oliveira 
Marques, representing Jayme Arthur Marques, 
Ida., Calcada de Santos 7, 1, Lisbon, is in- 
terested in tools, particularly automotive, and 
industrial machinery. Scheduled to arrive: 
middle of April, via New York. Length of 
visit: 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Portu- 
guese Consulate General, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Buffalo 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. 

16. Spain—Jesus de Haya, Ricardo Torcal, 
and Alfredo Urrutia, representing La Aero- 
nautica, S. A., and General de Plasticos, S. A., 
both of Bilbao, are interested in purchasing 
machinery for the manufacture of plastics 
and plywood, and studying new techniques 
in the production of these materials. Sched- 
uled to arrive: about April 20 via New York. 
Length of visit: 3 or 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: Taft Hotel, Seventh Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, New York City. Itinerary: 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

17. Sweden—Herman Molvidson, repre- 
Senting J. Leibson, A. B., 4 Arsenalsgatan, 
Stockholm, is interested in purchasing indus- 
trial chemicals and raw materials; household 


> 
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electrical appliances; electric motors up to 
2 hp.; steel sheets for radiators (thickness 
0.56 mm., 0.71 mm., 1 mm., 1.5 mm.); hand 
tools; hardware and fixtures; thermometers; 
golf balls; tennis shoes; jacquard machines for 
manufacture of labels; plumbing equipment; 
guitars; electric hand-drilling machines; 
radios; inexpensive cameras; men’s, women’s, 
and children’s raincoats. He is now in this 
country until May 18. VU. S. address: St. 
Mauritz Hotel, 50 Central Park South, New 
York 19, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
vicinity. 

18. Sweden.—Ivar H. Siallvin and Erik 
Unander-Scharin, representing AB. Scharins 
Soner, Klemensnas, are interested in obtain- 
ing technical information about marketing 
and manufacturing problems in the wall- 
board industry. Scheduled to arrive: May 21 
via New York. Length of visit: about 3 
months. U. S. address: c/o Swedish Con- 
sulate General, International Building, Room 
118, Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, New Orleans, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco. 

19. Switzerland.—Siegfried Aeschbacher, 
Feliz Eisenmann, Gustav Eisenmann, and 
Hans Hess, representing Papierfabrik Biber- 
ist, Biberist, are interested in purchasing ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of paper. They 
are scheduled to arrive May 7 via New York 
for an indefinite stay. U.S. Address: c/o 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Sixtieth 
Floor, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

20. Syria—Jean Sehnaoui, Aref Laham, 
Joseph Dabbous, and Sleyman Abou Chaer, 
representing Sugar & Agricultural Products 
Industries Corp., and Syrian Glass & Porce- 
lain Industries Corp., both of Damascus, are 
interested in purchasing factory machinery 
and equipment for the manufacture of glass 
and textiles, and the pressing and refining 
of sugar. Scheduled to arrive: May 15 via 
New York. Length of visit: 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o A. Barsa Bros., 16 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, or c/o 
Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, and Detroit. 


Import Opportunities 


21. Ecuador—Pedro Concha E., Juan Larrea 
No. 136, Quito. Products for export: Lumber 
and railroad ties; tropical hardwoods—Quan- 
tity: any amount desired. Mr. Concha 
desires to deal direct with furniture fac- 
tories, railroads, and other industrial con- 
sumers. 

22. England—Hurtons (Heating and Sani- 
tary) Appliances, Ltd., 106 Regent Street, 
London, W. 1. Product for export: Hurseal 
radiators. Descriptive folders and price lists 
are available direct from the English firm 
upon request. 

23. Italy—Ditta Alberto Maccolini, 5 Borgo 
Pinti, Florence. Product for export: Fine 
Florentine artistic leather articles, such as 
handbags, stationery boxes, picture frames, 
and cigarette and jewelry boxes. 

24. Italy—Giorgio Lane, 28 Via Foscolo, 
Marina di Pietrasanta (Lucca). Product for 
export: Raw and finished marble; kinds of 
marble offered: Bianco Venati (varied white), 
Brecce, Bardiglio, Portoro, Rabescati, Traver- 
tine, Botticino, and other types found in the 
Apuania-Carrara Region of Italy. 

25. Italy—S. A. Egisto Guidarelli, 116 Viale 
Petrarca, Florence. Product for export: 
Florentine artistic leather articles, such as 
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handbags, portfolios, stationery sets, photo- 
graph albums, jewelry boxes, cigarette cases, 
and picture frames. F 


Export Opportunities 


26. Australia—Brunswick Textile Printing 
Co. (Pts.), Ltd., 70 Milton Street, Elwood 8S. 3, 
Melbourne, Victoria, desire purchase quota- 
tions on silk and cotton brocades for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. 

27. AuStralia—L. H. White, 247 Flinders 
Lane, Melbourne, Victoria, are interested in 
the purchase of and representation for cot- 
ton, linen, rayon piece goods, furnishing 
fabrics, towels, napery and fancy cloths, cur- 
tain nets, etc. 

28. Belgium—Ernest Brodure, 53, rue des 
Anglais, Liege, desire purchase quotations on 
natural sponges (raw); chamois skins. 

29. Beligum—-Compagnie Générale Belge de 
Commerce & de Representation S. A., 21, rue 
du Champ de Mars, Brussels, desire purchase 
quotations on pharmaceutical products; ani- 
line dyes, varnishes and unprepared paints, 
bronze and aluminum paints; plastic plaster, 
emery and carborundum products; amian- 
thus and asbestos (raw or fiber); wireless and 
television sets, tubes; pincers and pliers, saw 
blades (ciircular and straight) files and rasps; 
hoisting and manipulating machines and ap- 
pliances (75 kg. maz.); sewing machines (lat- 
est models). 

30: Belgium—Etablissements Charmeuil, 9, 
rue General Leman, Bruges, desire purchase 
quotations on warp knitting looms; warping 
machines; milanese looms; rayon, silk, cotton 
thread, especially very thin (25 to 60 deniers). 

31. Belgtum—Etablissements J. Herman- 
Labor S. A., 19-27, rue des Cultivateurs 
Brussels 4, desire purchase quotations on 
pharmaceutical specialties. 

32. Belgium—tTricot Elastique Moderne, 23, 
rue Adolphe Lavallee, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on rubber thread in skeins 

33. Belgium—Usines du Lienaux, S. A., Cou- 
vin, desire purchase quotations on tool 
handles; catgut for tennis rackets, sporting 
goods (table tennis, badminton, and croquet 
sets, tennis rackets, skis, toboggans, etc.). 

34. England—Consolidated Glass, Ltd., 47 
Essex Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2, desire 
purchase quotations on a recently perfected 
American machine for the automatte pro- 
duction of mirrors. They are also seeking 
representation of American firms manufac- 
turing glass and specialized forms of glass- 
ware and glass-manufacturing equipment. 

35. Italy—Casa Agricola V. Franchini Soc 
Acc., 16 Via Pandolfini, Florence, are inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for tractors, threshing machines, plows and 
and other farm machines, implements and 
replacement parts; agricultural and horticul- 
tural fertilizers and insecticides; tires and 
inner tubes for agricultural tractors and other 
farm vehicles. 

36. Italy—Ditta Giuseppe e Bruna Persia 
6 Via dei Neri, Florence, desire purchase 
quotations on Peccary skins and hides used 
in the manufacture of gloves. 

37.—I taly—Metallotécnica, 132 Via Fran- 
cesco Baracca, Florence, are interested in the 
purchase of and representation for parts, ac- 
cessortes, and other materials for the as- 
sembling of electrical acoustic and radio 
equipment. 

38. Italy—Societa Importazioni American 
Nord—“Siman,” 15 Via Montebello, Florence, 
are interested in the purchase of and repre- 
sentation for light bicycles and motorbikes; 
surgical instruments; small mechanical toys; 
glues and rubber cements; hand and machine 
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sewing and knitting needles; darning thr 
threads used in the manufacture of shen’? 

39. Italy—Italo Ugolini, 4 Via Tornabun, 
Florence, are interested in the Purchase 
and representation for ready-m at 
apparel; underwear; stockings; 
swimming suits; belts; shoes; 
shirts; overcoats, etc. 

40. Netherlands—C, J. Fakkel & Co., N v 
169 Bloemgracht, Amsterdam, C, are inter. 
ested in the purchase of and representat ; 
for plastic sheets for photo-lithograp, = 
translucent and opaque. Sample sheets 4. 
available direct from the Netherland fim 
upon request 

41. South Africa—C. H. Bhorat, p. re) 
40, Stanger, Natal, is interested in the ur 
chase of and representation for ladies’ fn 
ing apparel, such as dresses, coats, blouses 
and costumes ; 

42. South Africa—Central Agencies & Im. 
port Co., Pty., Ltd., 205 Main Street, Johan. 
nesburg, desire purchase quotations on as. 
bestos cement corrugated and flat Sheets 

43. South Africa—Rollo Goldfoot Hand. 
bags, 41 Convent Lane, Durban, are interesteq 
in the purchase of and representation for 
ladies’ handbags and other leather goods alu 
plastic bags ; 


ade Wearing 
Spor tswear. 
Pajama; 


Trade Opportunity 


44. Ceylon—Perera & Sons, 69 Hyde Park 
Corner, Colombo, request catalogs and lit. 
erature relative to automatic, electrical pak. 
ing plant—capacity: 15,000 1-pound tin 
loaves, including wrappings- —Current: 22 
volts a.c. Interested firms are requested to 
send all material by air mail. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 


Dealers—Canada; Uruguay. 
Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Ur- 
guay 





Swedish Film Expedition to 





South Africa 


South Africa is the destination of a 
Swedish film expedition which soon will 
leave Stockholm under the auspices of 
the Svensk Filmindustri, largest motion- 
picture concern in the country. The 
leader, Torsten Lilliecrona, intends t 
make at least five short subjects. 

Among other places of interest, he will 
film the small town of Uvongo Beach, 
near Durban, on the southeast coast, 
which was founded about half a century 
ago by his uncle, and where some of the 
streets still bear Swedish names. 

The expedition, moreover, will take 
pictures of the Kruger National Park, 
the diamond mines in Johannesburg, and 
the Victoria Falls. One film will also 
record the activities of Swedish missiob- 
aries in the Congo. 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe reported to Congress 
last week that during the period ended 
March 31, 1946, the FLC has realized 
¢345,000,000 from the sale of surplus 
property costing $1,028,000,000 when it 
was new. 

Property whose original cost was $3- 
521,000,000 has been declared surplus 
overseas and made available to the FLC 
by the Army and Navy and other owning 
agencies, Mr. McCabe stated in a quar- 
terly report. He estimated that, in addi- 
tion to the property already declared 
surplus, potential surplus remaining un- 
declared as of March 31 exceeded $10,- 
000,000,000. This estimate included, 
however, property which might be aban- 
doned, scrapped or returned to. the 
United States and hence never made 
available to the FLC for disposal. 

“In view of the nature and condition of 
the property involved,” the report ex- 
plained, “the return on the surplus sold 
to date is extremely good, and probably 
will show a higher percentage of realiza- 
tion than will be possible on future sur- 
plus disposals.” 

The 54-page report describes the or- 
ganization and activities of the FLC from 
its start to March 31, 1946. Foreign dis- 
posal was transferred from the War De- 
partment to the State Department on 
October 20, 1945. 

Secretary of State Byrnes, in a letter 
transmitting the report to Congress, 
said: “To those who have dealt with the 
problems of foreign disposal, one truth 
stands paramount—prompt, decisive ac- 
tion is essential. Rapid deterioration of 
the surpluses, the importance of relieving 
U. S. troops abroad of custodial respon- 
sibilities, and the urgency of the need in 
many parts of the world all point to a 
program in which speed is the dominant 
influence.” 

The report points out that the FLC has 
also transferred to UNRRA property in- 
volving an original cost of approximately 
$146,000,000 at a transfer value of $97,- 
000,000, under authority of Section 202 of 
the UNRRA Participation Appropriation 
Act of 1945. 

The report also touches on the follow- 
ing points: 


Rate of Declarations.—Of an original esti- 
mated potential foreign surplus of approxi- 
mately $14,000,000,000 at declared original 
cost, $540,000,000 had been declared by Oc- 
tober 31, 1945, $1,115,000,000 by November 


30, 1945, $1,250,000,000 by December 31, 1945, 
$1,780,000,000 by January 31, 1946, $2,550,- 
000,000 by February 28, 1946, and $3,520,000,- 
000 by March 31 of this year. During the 
last 30 to 60 days substantial quantities of 
surpluses overseas have begun to be available 
for disposition. 

Priorities.—Federal agencies have the first 
opportunity to purchase surpluses; second 
priority goes to designated United States 
philanthropic organizations and to UNRRA, 
and to veterans and members of the Armed 
Forces abroad; third priority goes to United 
States manufacturers for the purchase of 
their own readily identifiable products; next 
preference goes to foreign governments for 
relief or rehabilitation or to governments in 
whose territory the property is located; after 
these, other offers are considered. Except for 
the preference accorded other Federal agen- 
cies by law, Field Commissioners are au- 
thorized to allocate items in short supply, 
when, in their opinion, the best interests of 
the United States will be served hereby. 

Sales to Veterans and Members of the 
Armed Forces.—Field Commissioners have 
been instructed to make every effort to meet 
the requirements of veterans and members 
of the Armed Forces abroad for surplus prop- 
erty for their own personal use. Veterans 
and members of the Armed Forces are ac- 
corded priority second only to that accorded 
United States Government agencies. 

Sales to Charitable Organizations.—It is 
the policy of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner to assist UNRRA and United States 
charitable organizations operating abroad to 
fulfill their needs from foreign surplus. 

Pricing Policy—Subject to the provisions 
of the Surplus Property Act and the regula- 
tions issued thereunder, sales policies are 
formulated by Field Commissioners in the 
light of the conditions prevailing in a par- 
ticular area and the circumstances sur- 
rounding a particular sale. Pricing policies 
of Field Commissioners have been to get 
the best possible return for this Govern- 
ment for surpluses located abroad. 

The Monetary Problem.—Surpluses are sold 
for cash dollars wherever possible, and a sub- 
stantial percentage of the sales to date have 
been for dollars. But the dollar position 
of many countries, taking into account their 
potential exports (both visible and invisible) 
and essential imports for the immediate fu- 
ture, is such that they feel they cannot use 
dollars for the purchase of any items except 
those most urgently needed for their imme- 
diate program of subsistence and rehabili- 
tation. This situation has resulted not only 
in a policy of limited buying for dollars by 
the governments themselves, but also a pol- 
icy on the part of foreign governments to 
limit rigidly the purchases which can be made 
directly by the nationals of the country con- 
cerned. It has been necessary to find other 
forms of compensation for which our sur- 
pluses can be transferred. On September 1, 
1945, the Treasury Department authorized the 
acceptance of limited amounts of local cur- 
rencies from most of the European coun- 
tries interested in the purchase of our sur- 
pluses. On March 15, 1946, the Secretary 
of State, acting under the authority of Exec- 
utive Order 9689 of January 31, 1946, issued 


a regulation providing for the transfer of 
foreign surpluses for other property or prop- 
erty rights. 

On October 30, 1945, the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Problems decided that surplus prop- 
erty sold in Italy should be paid for in dollars 
and that credit should be offered on the 
following terms: 

Repayment in annual installments in not 
more than 30 years, interest at not less than 
2% percent per annum, postponement of the 
first amortization payment for 5 years if 
necessary, and the United States may request 
at any time payment in local currency, at 
rates current at the time of payment, to 
meet the expenditures of the United States 
Government in that country. On November 
5, 1945, this policy was extended to the sales 
of surplus property generally. Credit ar- 
rangements have been authorized with the 
following countries and are either concluded 
or under negotiation at the present time: 
Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Hungary, Iran, Italy, 
Lebanon, the Netherlands Indies, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Poland, Siam, Syria, Turkey, 
and the U.S.5S. R. 

Return of Surplus Property to the United 
States —The Surplus Property Act states that 
it is the policy of that Act to prohibit, so 
far as feasible and necessary to carry out the 
provisions of that Act, the importation into 
the United States of surplus property sold 
abroad or for export. The Act does not 
prevent United States Government agencies 
from bringing surplus property back to the 
United States for declaration and sale here. 
The policies with respect to this matter are 
formulated by the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. Acting pursuant to these 
policies, the War and Navy Departments, on 
February 19, 1946, sent instructions to their 
Commanders in the Pacific giving them very 
broad authority to ship back for sale in the 
United States new or serviceable civilian-type 
items. 

Disposal of Aircraft and Vessels:.—As of 
March 31, 1946, aircraft representing an orig- 
inal cost of $87,700,000 had been disposed of 
for $14,800,000. Up to the end of March, 
1,379 two-engine and four-engine transport 
aircraft had been sold to foreign govern- 
ments, air lines, and individuals. This is 
nearly four and one-half times the number 
of aircraft in use by the United States do- 
mestic airlines at the outbreak of the war. 

Eight thousand one hundred vessels have 
been declared surplus, representing an orig- 
inal cost of $202,000,000. Of these, 243 ves- 
sels have been sold, representing an original 
cost slightly in excess of $25,000,000 for a 
realization of $6,260,000. Of the vessels sold 
to date, 216 were sold in the Philippines for 
interisland commerce, and 18 tankers were 
sold to the Chinese Government. 

Transfer of Combat Matériel.—In general, 
it is the policy of this Government to sell 
combat matériel only in a demilitarized form. 
Theater commanders are operating under 
standing instructions not to declare as sur- 
plus to the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
for disposal any combat matériel until it has 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Economic Conditions 
SUCCESS OF ANTILOCUST CAMPAIGN 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is now rid 
of locusts, which were particularly preva- 
lent in the Province of Kassala because 
of extensive hatchings in the Gash 
Delta. The loss of grain is estimated 
at 46,000 tons less than in 1944-45. A 
great deal of equipment and manpower 
were lent by the military authorities to 
combat the locusts, and communication 
by radio was established over wide 
areas. More extensive plans are being 
made to save next year’s cotton and 
grain crops. 


Argentina 
Airgram From U. 8. Embassy 


at Buenos Aires 


The Government’s plan for participat- 
ing in certain national industries con- 
tinued during March and April 1946. 
The three air-transport companies ap- 
proved for domestic operations were 
formed with Government participation 
in their capital structures and govern- 
ing boards; the Argentine Central Bank 
was nationalized;. the buildings and 
equipment of port grain elevators were 
expropriated; a “metallurgical plan” 
which embodies the formation of a cor- 
poration with mixed Government and 
private capital under the direction of 
the Military Factory was decreed. Gov- 
ernment participation in chemical indus- 
tries increased, and a new methanol 
plant was subsidized; public gambling 
casinos were taken over by the Govern- 
ment; and newspapers discussed possible 
nationalization of the Buenos Aires Stock 
Exchange. 

With certain commodities in short 
supply, export trade was placed under 
more strict control during March. Most 
foodstuffs were subjected to prior export 
permits, for the purpose of insuring ade- 
quate local supplies and to direct ship- 
ments abroad so that recipients will 
benefit according to need. At the same 
time interest in Argentine export possi- 
bilities reached a high pitch with the ar- 
rival in Buenos Aires during March and 
April of UNRRA officials, Combined Food 
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Board officials, and of trade missions 
from Russia, Canada, Switzerland, and 
the Netherlands. 

Argentine exports of grains during 
January-March 1946 totaled 937,000 
short tons, according to one trade source, 
compared with 909,000 during the same 
period of 1945. Corn, linseed, oats, rye, 
and barley accounted for the small in- 
crease. Wheat exports dropped from 
760,000 to 285,000 short tons during the 
same period. Argentine exports of all 
commodities for the first 2 months of 
1946, according to official statistics, to- 
taled 959,000 short tons compared with 
998,000 during January-February 1945. 

Imports into Argentina from. the 
United States during February were 
valued at $9,200,000, a new all-time peak 
for the postwar period. This compares 
with $5,600,000 imported in January and 
a 1945 monthly average of $3,300,000. 














Uruguayan Hospital 


U. S. visitors to certain of the 
| big South American cities are | 
| sometimes a bit surprised at the | 
splendid hospital buildings and 
grounds which present themselves 
to view. Often enough, the physi- 
cal facilities there available are in 
distinct contrast to conditions in 
the travelers’ home towns. One | 
superb hospital down by the River 
Plate is portrayed in our cover 
picture this week; it is in Monte- 
video, the capital of Uruguay. In 
such Latin American hospitals 
there is a very extensive use of 
U. S.-produced drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, and the outlook is for a 
steady expansion of sales in the 
future—as outline in our first fea- 
ture article this week. 
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The United States supplied 25 Percent by 
value of Argentina’s total imports during 
February. Imports from all Countries 
during February totaled $36,100,000 com- 
pared with $31,200,000 in January ang 
with the 1945 monthly average of $24. 
000,000. 

There is no perceptible change in the 
inflationary trend, and retail prices of 
commodities not subject to price con- 
trol continue to rise. Ordinary share 
prices touched new all-time highs in 
April, continuing the steady rise begun 
in January 1946. The index of ordinary 
share prices rose to 225 for March com- 
pared with 216 for February and the 
1945 average of 196 (1938100). Prog. 
ucts made from sugar had their costs 
increased by a 15-centavo-per-kilogram 
tax on sugar used, a measure instituted 
by reason of the need for importing 
sugar at a laid-down cost double that of 
the local selling price. Buenos Aires 
check clearings were the equivalent of 
$4,700,000 during the first quarter of 
1946, compared with $4,200,000 and $3. 
900,000, respectively, during the first 
quarters of 1945 and 1944. 

Increasing supplies of goods from 
abroad may begin to exert a counter- 
inflationary influence on the Argentine 
economy during the next several months, 
although it cannot be forecast that the 
force of this factor will be sufficient to 
check or even moderate the upward 
movement of prices. Another indication 
of increasing supplies has been a press 
statement by the Secretary of Industry 
and Commerce that rubber and/or some 
rubber manufactures may be removed 
from rationing in the near future. 
There was no indication during the first 
2 months of 1946, the period for which 
data are available, that local industry 
had yet begun to make any significant 
contribution toward the increased supply 
of goods. Industrial activity during the 
first 2 months of 1946 was unchanged 
from the same period of 1945, with vari- 
ations of less than 1 percent in the 
workers employed and the number of 
hours they worked. For the same period, 
total wages paid were up 19 percent. 

Fiuctations of foreign-exchange rates 
were small during the month ending 
April 18. The peso in terms of dollars 
was held steady at 410.75 pesos per $100 
by the Central Bank subsequent to its 
nationalization. The Central Bank con- 
tinued to support Government bonds, 
and prices rose fractionally as @ result 
of a decrease in offerings. 
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In response to pleas of UNRRA officials 
pased on world food shortages, the 
Argentine Government assured that it 
would make available at export points 
by the end of May the balance of 120,000 
metric tons of wheat due against its 
original 150,000-ton commitment. 

By agreement with Brazil, Argentina 
will limit its shipment of wheat to that 
country to 50,000 metric tons per month 
until 500,000 tons have been delivered, or 
one-half of the rate previously con- 
templated. At the time of the announce- 
ment of the agreement on April 10, the 
first 50,000 tons had been shipped. 

On April 15 the wheat export balance, 
after allowing for further shipments to 
Brazil and UNRRA, was estimated to be 
about 1,600,000 metric tons. The pat- 
tern to be followed in its distribution has 
not yet been made clear by the Argentine 
Government. Argentina is participat- 
ing in discussions of the Combined Food 
Board Committee on Cereals at Wash- 
ington regarding the demands of needy 
countries, and a schedule for shipments 
from supplying countries may be estab- 
lished. Meantime, President Farrell has 
appealed to the Argentine people to re- 
duce their use of wheat products and 
thereby increase the supply for export. 

Cash sales of grains in the Buenos 
Aires market have lately been limited in 
number or entirely lacking because of 
uncertainty about conditions under 
which export permits will now be 
granted. The corn market has been af- 
fected further by reports that difficulties 
may be encountered in obtaining full de- 
liveries from farmers who sold their new 
crop some time ago at prices ranging 
down to 50 percent of present levels. 
Farmers and country dealers are holding 
wheat and linseed for higher prices com- 
parable with quotations for other grains. 
Sunflower seed was selling to crushers 
in Buenos Aires on April 15 at 26.60 pesos 
per 100 kilograms. 

On April 11, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture set its first estimate for the 1945-46 
maize crop now being harvested at 
3,800,000 metric tons. This would be 
more than 42 percent below the average 
for the past 5 years but about one-fifth 
larger than the short 1944-45 crop. 
Some trade interests still expect the final 
production figure to go slightly above 
4,000,000 tons, but it has been generally 
recognized, on the basis of husking re- 
turns over the last 2 or 3 weeks, that the 
crop did not improve as hoped with the 
limited rainfall in January and February. 

Cotton production for the current 
Season has now been officially estimated 
at 76,900 metric tons, or 6.8 percent above 
last year. Heavy rains in the cotton 
zone during March reduced the prospect 
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from previous trade estimates reaching 
as high as 90,000 to 100,000 tons. 

Since April 1, considerable rain has 
fallen over all of the principal crop and 
grazing zones, with the result that 
ground preparation for fall sowings is 
now proceeding rapidly. However, be- 
cause of the attractive prices for cash 
grains, it is believed that a smaller-than- 
normal proportion of these sowings may 
be utilized for winter pasture for cattle. 
Similarly, because of the high price of 
corn, the breeding of hogs has been 
sharply curtailed, and receipts of con- 
siderably lighter average weights are ex- 
pected in the future. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Natural Rubber and Rubber Manufac- 
tures Other Than Tires and Tubes Re- 
moved From Duty-Free Status. — By 
terms of decree No. 8585 of March 23, 
1946, the Argentine Government has re- 
turned natural rubber and rubber manu- 
factures other than automobile tires and 
tubes to their former dutiable status, 
retroactive to February 19, 1946. Auto- 
mobile tires and tubes, however, will con- 
tinue to enter duty-free. Prior to the 
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issuance of the decree, natural rubber 
and rubber manufactures, including 
automobile tires and tubes, were enter- 
ing duty-free in accordance with the 
terms of decree No. 5904 of August 19, 
1943, which provided for duty-free treat- 
ment of these items until such time as 
the Executive Power declared the rubber 
supply situation to have’ returned to 
normal. 


[For announcement of decree No. 5904, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 2, 1943.] 


Brazil 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cattle: Duties Suspended for 6 Months 
When Imported from Countries Border- 
ing Brazil—The collection of import 
duties and other customs charges on cat- 
tle was suspended for a period of 6 
months by decree-law No. 9075 of March 
18, 1946, published in the Diario Oficial of 
March 19, and effective from that date. 

This exemption applies only to cattle 
imported from countries bordering Brazil 
and destined for domestic consumption. 
The law stipulates that duty-free im- 
portation of the cattle is contingent upon 

















Yellow River Project (China) Being Rushed 


Work on the giant Yellow River project, greatest of UNRRA’s world-wide 
undertakings, is proceeding night and day as a nucleus of UNRRA tech- 
nicians, many recruited from U. S. Navy “Seabees,” and 150,000 Chinese 
laborers begin a dramatic battle against time, the UNRRA Shanghai office 
recently reported. Unless the Yellow River break is sealed by late June—the 
high flood period—months of work and vast expenditures will be swept away. 
The mile-long dike was dynamited in 1938 by the Chinese Army in an attempt 
to halt the Japanese advance. 

In the limestone quarry at Lu-Wang Fung 16 miles from the break, near 
Chengchow in Hunan Province, scene of the main project, a thousand laborers 
work round the clock under floodlights, blasting out limestone that will be 
used as a foundation for the new dike section, which will be covered with 
heavy wire flood mats such as are used on the Mississippi in flood control. 
Stone is carried to the project on the back of coolies, brought by river boats, 
a spur railroad, and a dirt road that is wetted down to prevent dry, shifting 
soil with its high volcanic ash content from becoming hopelessly rutted. 

The immense problems of securing, checking, and shipping thousands of 
tons of supplies, machinery, and equipment demands a staff workday of 12 
to 14 hours. To help finance the project, the Chinese Government has appro- 
priated billions of Chinese dollars. Trainloads of project material are being 
sent to Kaifeng, each train loaded with a cross section of every type of mate- 
rial needed—construction equipment, food, medical supplies, housing 
elements, and clothing for the workers. 

The objective of the project is the rehabilitation of China’s “food basket’”— 
some 2,000,000 acres of the country’s most fertile soil in the Provinces of 
Hunan and Anhwei, a good part of which has been buried under layers of 
sand and volcanic ash deposited by the river. Reclamation of these areas 
will favorably affect approximately 200,000,000 persons. If the river’s course 
can be changed this season, it is believed that all or most of the reclaimed 
area will be sufficiently drained by fall to permit putting in the winter wheat 
crop for June 1947 harvest. 
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Norway Fears Housing Rationing 


One of the most perplexing problems confronting Norway today is an 
extreme housing shortage, says the Norwegian Information Service. Faced 
by an immediate problem which cannot be relieved by any building plan, 
Norwegian officials are turning to the only solution available: the rationing 
of existing housing space. A large-scale plan covering a period of 4 years 
and involving 100,000 new apartments has already been prepared. A new 
Home Loan Bank will soon be operating, and sufficient building material and 
labor are gradually becoming available. But until this long-range program 
can begin to produce results, something must be done to relieve the housing 
problem in the bombed-out districts, the larger cities, and the isolated 
industrial centers. 

According to the proposed plan, a housing authority will be set up in each 
community, having the power to requisition housing space wherever it is not 
being fully utilized. Three- or four-room apartments which may now be 
occupied by only one person will be turned over to homeless families with 
several children. In return, the authorities guarantee suitable housing for 














| 
those individuals who have been temporarily evicted. | 
Individuals who lost their homes or apartments during imprisonment by | 
the Nazis or during time spent abroad in forced exile will have the right to | 
reclaim their former residences. They, like all others, however, will be forced 
to share whatever excess housing space they may possess. 
includes provisions allowing the particular party from whom housing is being | 
requisitioned to file protest in case of disagreement. 1 
The authorities are well aware of the possible consequences of this drastic | 
proposal, says the Norwegian agency. 
equally drastic situation which exists. 
than 32,000 new residents have moved into Oslo alone. 


In the course of the last year, more 


The proposal 


They are aware, however, of the 

















the prior approval of the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council, to which a petition must 
be presented containing the name and 
address of the importer, the number and 
origin of the cattle to be imported, and 
the approximate purchasing price. 

Cattle imported from countries bor- 
dering Brazil previously had been ex- 
empted from import duty for a period 
of 18 months, by decree-law No. 6888 of 
September 21, 1944. 

Mill Feeds: Import Duty Suspended 
for 6 Months.—The collection of import 
duties and other customs charges on 
bran, pollards, and tailing was suspended 
for a period of 6 months by Brazilian 
decree-law No. 9084 of March 22, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of March 
25, and effective from that date. 

Under the provisions of this law the 
duty-free-entry privileges are extended 
to mill feeds not yet withdrawn from 
the custom houses even though their 
clearance may have been undertaken. 


Bulgaria 


Transport and Communication 


‘Air-Mail Service Resumed—Effective 
April 22, 1946, letters not exceeding 2 
ounces in weight acceptable for dispatch 
to Bulgaria will be forwarded by air 
when prepaid at the rate of 30 cents per 


Savings deposits (i. e., 


half ounce or fraction thereof, according 
to Postmaster General’s Order No. 31244 
of April 22, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of April 25. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of, April 


14 and May 19, 1945, for previous references 
to resumption of mail service to Bulgaria.] 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Chartered Banks Agree to Restrict 
Holding of Government Bonds.—Reply- 
ing to a question in the House of Com- 
mons recently, the Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Finance 
stated that a voluntary arrangement had 
been made between the latter and the 
chartered banks by which the banks’ 
holdings of Dominion Government do- 
mestic bonds (including guaranteed 
issues) will not average more than 90 
percent of the amount of their Canadian 
their notice de- 
posits other than balances of corpora- 
tions). 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
for Social Good 
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The banks’ total notice deposits at the 
end of February amounted to $3,078,000. 
000; their holdings of Dominion and Pro. 
vincial securities on that date totaleg 
$3,645,000,000, of which $2,261,000,009 
were of a maturity of more than 2 Years, 
No figures are available for Dominion 
securities only, but they are understood 
to comprise by far the larger part of the 
total. A break-down of notice de- 
posits for October 31, 1945, when they 
amounted to $2,991,600,000, showeg 
$862,300,000 in accounts of $1,000 or less: 
$1,142,900,000 in accounts of between 
$1,000 and $5,000; $497,000,000 in ap. 
counts of between $5,000 and $25,000: 
and the remainder in accounts of more 
than $25,000. (All dollars are Canadian 
currency.) 

Stock Exchanges Increase Margin Re. 
quirements.—It is also reported (by Con. 
sul E. T. Kelsey, Toronto) that as the 
result of conferences between the Bank 
of Canada and the Canadian Stock Ry. 
changes, the latter have raised margin 
requirements with a view to curbing 
speculation. On the Toronto Exchange, 
margin requirements have been raised 
to 50 percent on transactions in stocks 
selling at $2 a share and over, and on 
transactions selling under $2 a share no 
margin is permitted. Existing margin 
accounts are given a 4-month period 
from February 18 to be brought up to the 
new basis. 

The new requirements take the place 
of those existing since April 16, 1945, 
which have been 40 percent on securities 
selling at $2 and under $4; 331 percent, 
$4 and under $40; and 30 percent, $40 
and over. 

During the 13 months ended January 
31, 1946, collateral borrowings on the 
Toronto Stock Exchange rose from 
$22,461,000 to $41,000,000, which latter 
figure is only $12,000,000 less than the 
all-time peak of $53,000,000 reached in 
1937. The president of the Exchange 
said, in part: “While there is no sug- 
gestion that the amount of credit being 
used in the security market is dangerous, 
at present, it is thought that now is the 
time to take precautionary methods to see 
that such does not occur. It is pointed 
out that these are the minimum margins 
or regulations of the Exchange and in 
no way prohibit member firms putting 
their requirements on a higher basis, & 
practice which is already in effect in 
many cases.” 

Export Credits and the United Kino- 
dom Loan Outlined for Parliament.—In 
presenting to the House of Commons 4 
bill to authorize the proposed loan of 
$1,250,000,000 (Canadian) to the United 
Kingdom, the Minister of Finance gave 
additionally the amounts and terms of 
the export credits made available to 
other countries. These are as follows: 
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The foregoing credits total $502,500,000 
as to the amounts actually granted and 
$642,500,000, the additional amounts 
promised or agreed upon. There is au- 
thority under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act for direct loans 
of $750,000,000. 

Although only $67,412,051 of the cred- 
its granted are shown as having been 
used up to March 15, 1946, it appears 
that this amount is subject to some con- 
tingent increases. The amount and 
terms of the export credit to France were 
agreed upon some months ago but for- 
mal signature was only recently com- 
pleted. Meanwhile, temporary advances 
of $80,000,000 were made which will be 
repaid from the export credit now that 
it has been established. Therefore, al- 
though France is shown as having used 
none of the $242,500,000 granted, $80,- 
000,000 have been obligated. Some of the 
other countries also have had access to 
temporary advances under the war ap- 
propriation acts which are expected to 
be repaid or absorbed in more permanent 
arrangements. As of February 15, these 
advances included $14,000,000 for the 
Netherlands, $5,000,000 for Belgium, 
$9,000,000 for the U. S. S. R., and $30,- 
000,000 for the United Kingdom. (The 
figures are exclusive of military relief and 
the production cost of supplies originally 
ordered for Mutual Aid and not shipped.) 

The Terms of the United Kingdom 
Credit: In the language of the bill to 
authorize the United Kingdom loan, its 
purpose is “to facilitate purchases” by 
that country “of goods and services in 
Canada and to assist in making it pos- 
sible for the United Kingdom to meet 
postwar deficits in its current balance 
of payments, to maintain adequate re- 
serves of gold and dollars, and to assume 
the obligations of multilateral trade.” A 
credit of $1,250,000,000 (Canadian) would 
be set up which could be drawn upon at 
any time prior to December 31, 1951. It 
would be repayable in 50 annual install- 
ments beginning on that date. The 
amount drawn would be interest free to 
the end of 1950. Interest at 2 percent 
would apply thereafter, to be computed 
for the year 1951 on the amount out- 
standing on December 31 of that year 
and for other years, on the amount out- 
standing on January 1. 


As to repayment, 49 equal annual in- 
stallments of principal and interest are 
provided for, to be calculated at the 
rate of $3,182,300 for each $100,000,000 of 
the credit drawn by December 31, 1951; 
the fiftieth annual installment would 
be at the rate of $3,184,073.67 for each 
$100,000,000. The Government of the 
United Kingdom may accelerate repay- 
ment. It may also request a waiving of 
the amount of the interest due on the 
installment in any year in which it finds 
that this is necessary in view of the 
present and prospective conditions of 
international exchange and the level of 
its gold and foreign-exchange reserves; 
and the International Monetary Fund 
certifies that the “income of the United 
Kingdom from home-produced exports, 
plus its net income from invisible current 
transactions in its balance of payments, 
was on the average over the five pre- 
ceding calendar years, less than the 
average annual amount of United King- 
dom imports during 1936-38, fixed at 
£886,000,000 as such figures may be ad- 
justed for changes in the price level of 
these imports.” Explaining this pro- 
vision, the Minister of Finance said, “In- 
terest may be waived only if the United 
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Kingdom’s exports over the preceding 
5 years are insufficient to pay for the 
prewar volume of her imports, taking 
into account other current account 
transactions as well. * * * The 
waiver will only be granted if the United 
Kingdom states it is necessary in view of 
the present and prospective conditions 
of international exchange reserves, and 
if the international monetary fund cer- 
tifies that the condition in respect of 
United Kingdom exports is fulfilled. We 
have also the safeguarding provision 
that the waiver will only be granted by 
Canada if it is also being granted by 
other countries having similar agree- 
ments, which, of course, include the 
United States and any further countries 
which may enter into agreements of this 
kind with the United Kingdom.” 

War Loan of $500,000,000 Continued: 
A further provision of the agreement 
continues the interest-free provision of 
the war loan made to the United King- 
dom in 1942 until January 1, 1951, before 
which date the two Governments con- 
cerned will enter into discussion of the 
terms of interest and repayment. This 
loan, which grew out of Canada’s ac- 
cumulation of sterling credits resulting 
from war shipments, amounted origi- 
nally to $700,000,000 (Canadian) but 
it has since been reduced by the amount 
of Canadian securities Canada has re- 
patriated or redeemed or the United 
Kingdom has sold to third countries. 
The full account of 1945 transactions in 
this latter respect is not yet available, 
but it is expected that when it is the 
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and Ft. Worth. 





Steadily Mounting Is the Volume of International 
Air Express 


A first-quarter statement by the Air Express Division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency shows an increase of 36.1 percent in charges paid by shippers 
for international air express over the first 3 months in 1945, while the volume 
of international shipments rose 31 percent for the same period. 

March continued the steady increase in volume that characterized the 
preceding two months—with 38,383 international shipments for an increase 
of 34.8 percent over 28,686 shipments in March 1945. 

Charges paid by shippers for March amounted to $160,821, or an increase 
of 24.6 percent compared with the same month last year when $129,069 was 
paid. Exports, which had showed a 2-to-1 ratio over imports in January and 
February, are now reported as three times greater. 

The Agency stated that in February a 41.5-percent increase in revenue and 
a 35.4-percent increase in volume was shown over the same month last year, 
while in January an increase of 42.2 percent for charges paid and 22.9 per- 
cent for number of international shipments was chalked up over the same 


The shipments reported were handled at 13 international airport cities: 
Laredo, San Antonio, Miami, New Orleans, San Francisco (Mills Field), Los 
Brownsville, Seattle, San Pedro, Honolulu, New York, El Paso, 
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Britain Moves Toward “Rising Standards of Warmth and 
Comfort” in Dwellings 


Studies regarding heating and ventilation of dwellings in the United 
Kingdom have been made by a committee of the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. The committee’s recent report provides 
a yardstick by which heating services can be judged, and information upon 
which such services can be planned before a proposed house is built. 

The committee outlined the average conditions of warmth and ventila- 
tion desirable, and the minimum provisions for hot water and cooking. It 
also determined the amount of heat theoretically needed in an average house, 
and how this amount would be affected by the construction of a dwelling. 
Among the important recommendations made as a result of the study were: | 
(1) providing means for maintaining a measure of warmth throughout a 
dwelling at night as well as during the day, and (2) providing facilities 
for an adequate supply of hot water. 

Before the war, the average fuel consumption per house in the United 
Kingdom was considerably higher than in Germany; yet British houses were 
found to be very little warmer than German houses. 
average fuel consumption per house in the United Kingdom was only a little 
less than in the United States, British houses were found to be considerably 
colder than those here. This situation was attributed chiefly to the ineffi- 
ciency of heating appliances in common use in Britain and partly to inade- 


Hopes were expressed by the committee that modern industrial develop- 
ments in the United Kingdom, combined with reduced fuel consumption, 
would bring a period of rising standards of domestic warmth and comfort 








Although the prewar 








amount of the loan outstanding will be 
approximately $500,000,000. 

As a further clause in the agreement 
covered by the bill, the Government of 
Canada agrees to cancel $425,000,000 
owed by the United Kingdom to Canada 
as its share of the expenses of the war- 
time British Commonwealth Air Train- 
ing Plan. The United Kingdom has paid 
to Canada $150,000,000 in gold in settle- 
ment of other outstanding war claims, 
according to the Finance Minister. 


China 


Transport and Communication 


Condition of Highway System.—Con- 
trol of highways in China was transferred 
from the War Transport Board to the 
National Highways Administration of the 
Ministry of Communications after the 
end of the war. 

A National Highway Conference in 
Nanking attended by communications 
and Provincial officials decided that: (1) 
The National Government is to have 
jurisdiction over all national highways 
and Provincial governments over local 
Provincial highways; (2) commercial 
trucking companies must have 30 or more 
vehicles in order to obtain operating li- 
censes; (3) commercial trucking com- 
panies are to be permitted to buy trucks 








at official prices; (4) the Ministry of Fi- 
nance will be requested to grant such 
companies the required foreign exchange 
with which to purchase new vehicles; 
(5) a tax will be placed upon gasoline 
in order to increase the highway-main- 
tenance fund. 

Under the 5-year highway-construc- 
tion plan, 1946 is regarded among Chi- 
nese officials as a preparatory year; ac- 
tual implementation of the plan will not 
be undertaken until January 1947. The 
country is to be divided into nine con- 
struction areas and a network of good 
roads is to be constructed to link all 
major cities. 

An 18-month road-repair program was 
started in October 1945 under arrange- 
ment between the highway authorities 
and the China National Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration ‘the Chi- 
nese UNRRA). Under this plan CNRRA 
is to supply 40,000 tons of construction 
material to cost about CN$72,000,000 
(about US$36,000). A CNRRA transport 
unit, staffed by foreign technical experts 
was recently organized to transport relief 
supplies inland from Shanghai. 

The destinations reached by the afore- 
mentioned trucking service are Nanking, 
Hangchow, Ningpo, Soochow, and other 
larger centers where branch offices are 
established. These services will be ex- 
tended when possible. For returns trips, 
commercial cargo will be hauled at fixed 
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rates to avoid operating losses, 
some commercial freight will be trans. 
ported on outward trips. Thus, in part 
the scheme involves the development of 
an extensive commercial truck-trang. 
port system. 

The Chinese authorities are inaugurat. 
ing a through travel service by raj] and 
highway routes between Chungking and 
Shanghai to facilitate refugee repatrig. 
tion, it is reported. Starting at Chung. 
king the route runs northeast by high. 
way to the important eastern Sheng} 
border town of Tungkwan, thence Over 
the Lunghai Railway to Hsuchow in 
northern Kiangsu Province, and from 
the latter city to Nanking and Shanghai 
by Tientsin-Pukow and Shanghai-Nan. 
king Railways. The distance is 2.750 
kilometers (1,708 miles) and the cost per 
person about CN$72,000 (US$36), 19 
days are required for the journey. Under 
present arrangement, CNRRA assumes 
half the transportation cost of such re. 
fugee repatriation, and the repatriates 
pay the other half 

Although complete details of road con- 
ditions in China are not available, it is 
known that comparatively few roads are 
usable. In general China’s prewar high- 
ways consisted of simple, graded, dirt 
roads, and macadam and gravel-surfaced 
roads. Eight years of neglect and delib- 
erate destruction have left the system in 
a sorry plight. No thoroughgoing re- 
pairs of existing roads or construction 
of new highways have yet been under- 
taken, so far as is known, although news 
releases indicate that about 90 specialists 
in this field and considerable road-build- 
ing equipment are en route to China. 

Some of the highways north of the 
Yangtze River and east of the longitude 
of Ichang are reported to have been 
totally destroyed. Others are in such 
bad shape that even elementary repairs 
cannot be effected until mid-1946. 

The road between Changsha and Han- 
kow was reported early this year to be 
in use for military purposes. A truck 
convoy was reported to have driven from 
Shanghai to Canton. Quantities of in- 
dustrial products sent to Hangchow by 
rail were said to have been transported 
from the latter point by commercial 
truck as far south as Swatow. Some 
trucking of UNRRA relief supplies to 
points along the Shanghai-Hangchow 
and Shanghai-Nanking highways also 
was reported. Chinese authorities have 
undertaken substantial repairs along 
these two routes so that conditions were 
somewhat improved, although the dilapi- 
dated condition of the bridges along the 
way necessitate detours and the journey 
is strenuous on both men and vehicles. 

In February a bus service was operated 
hourly between Shanghai and Minghong, 
a distance of 19 miles. At Minghong 4 
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ferry service was in operation across the 
whangpoo River, thus making possible 
motor travel between Shanghai and 


Hangchow. 
Cuba 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Habana 


About 80 percent of Cuba’s 1946 sugar 
crop was harvested by April #, and 31 
of the 161 active sugar mills had closed 
for the season. In most mills produc- 
tion has been somewhat less than was 
anticipated at the beginning of the crop, 
in consequence of a deficiency of rain- 
fall, although there has been no repeti- 
tion this year of the severe drought 
which so sharply curtailed agricultural 
production in general during the first 
half of 1945. 

Cuba is still considering the offer of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
purchase both its 1946 and 1947 sugar 
crops. While there appears to be some 
divergence of opinion on the subject 
among sugar-mill owners and sugar- 
cane growers, labor has openly an- 
nounced its opposition to a two-crop 
sale on the ground that, while the price 
of sugar would thereby be fixed for 2 
years, the cost of other articles might 
rise, thus reducing the real wages of 
sugar workers. 

There is considerable labor unrest in 
the sugar industry, and a number of mills 
have been affected by sporadic strikes, 
which, however, have thus far had no 
appreciable effect on sugar production. 
The strikes were caused by disagree- 
ments which arose from negotiations for 
new collective labor contracts and from 
the alleged noncompliance by certain 
mills with existing wage regulations. 
Conflicting interpretations of a recent 
decree making compulsory the prior stor- 
age of at least 80 percent of all sugar 
destined for export gave rise to further 
labor controversies which delayed sugar 
shipments at several ports. The Govern- 
ment, to solve the problem, has now is- 
sued a further decree relieving the mills 
of the obligation to store the sugar when 
storage space is not available at the mill 
or the port. In all other cases, how- 
ever, sugar must be stored in the required 
amount or, alternatively, workers must 
be compensated at the rate of 10 cents 
per bag for the wages which they would 
have received for handling the sugar to 
and from warehouses. 

Other recent labor difficulties included 
an 8-day strike of Habana slaughter- 
house workers, during which period the 
metropolitan area was deprived of meat. 
The strike terminated when the Govern- 
ment acceded to the workers’ request for 
the establishment of uniform wage rates, 
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and made other adjustments, including 
authorization for butchers to increase 
retail meat prices. 

Wholesale and retail trade in general 
continued brisk and apparently was un- 
affected by the fact that Cuba is in the 
throes of an intensive political cam- 
paign in preparation for the June 1 elec- 
tions of congressmen, mayors, and city 
councilmen. There are still shortages of 
many articles, however, including most 
iron and steel products, fertilizers, soap, 
malt, cotton and rayon yarn, and cotton 
and rayon piece goods. An acute short- 
age of rice is developing, and supplies of 
lard and vegetable oils are already far 
below the demand. 

Seemingly undeterred by further rises 
in real-estate values and construction 
costs, Cuba’s building bcom continues— 
notwithstanding which there is still a 
housing shortage, especially in the 
metropolitan area of Habana. 

Two Cuban aviation companies have 
received authorization from the CAB to 
operate passenger’ services between 
Habana and Miami. Another Cuban 
company, newly formed, has purchased 
a number of planes from United States 
surplus, with which it expects shortly to 
inaugurate internal Cuban air-freight 
service, 

Budgetary and extrabudgetary reve- 
nue receipts of the Government are run- 
ning well ahead of those for the cor- 
responding interval last year, reflecting 
the flourishing state of Cuban business, 
and the Government is continuing to ap- 
propriate by decree, for additional public 
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works, a large part of the receipts in ex- 
cess of its budgetary requirements. 

While the political campaign has had 
no appreciable effect on business, it has 
seemingly stalmated, for the time being 
at least, the legislative activity of Con- 
gress, which has been in session since 
March 18, without taking any action on 
the Many measures on its agenda. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Airgram From U. S. Embassy 
at Ciudad Trujillo 


A revised 1946 sugar-production esti- 
mate gives a probable total of 486,045 
short tons instead of the 450,000 tons 
originally estimated. This increase of 
36,045 tons will provide an additional 
$425,000 in taxes for the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. The Sugar Producers’ Asso- 
ciation reports that, as of April 18, total 
sugar exports amounted to 180,555 tons, 
compared with 118,694 tons for the same 
date in 1945. There have been practi- 
cally no rains during the past 30 days, 
and, with abundant labor, the sugar crop 
is proceeding better than it has for some 
years. Unless unlooked-for labor trouble 
develops, the crop will be finished in 
June. 

As sugar production is one of the prin- 
cipal economic factors of the Dominican 
Republic, all business related to it has 
the same bright outlook. Wages in the 
Dominican sugar industry are higher 
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UNRRA in Finland: Conditions in Northern Region 
Revealed 


The S. S. Parma, first ship to carry UNRRA supplies to Finland, reached a 
Finnish port on March 28. UNRRA supplies will be distributed to the devas- 
tated Lapland area of northern Finland and to some 15,000 evacuees of this 
area living in other parts of Finland. Drugs and cod-liver oil are an impor- 
tant part of the UNRRA medical-supply program for that country. 

An UNRRA representative in Finland, reporting on a field trip through 
devastated Lapland, said that the journey of more than 3,000 kilometers was 
accomplished by using plane transportation, automobile, and a sled drawn by 
Crossing the Arctic Circle, the observer noted entire towns and 
villages burned to the ground by retreating Nazis and found thousands of 
families living in cellars of former homes or in caves and dugouts—as many 
as eight persons in a space 8 feet square. 

The region was under 2 feet of snow at that time, while the temperature 
ranged from 30 to 40 degrees below zero, yet the observer found that the 
population endured their privations stoically. Strenuous efforts were being 
made by dispossessed inhabitants to rebuild their homes with whatever timber 
The UNRRA representative stated that the 
harassed population is accomplishing a great deal with very little, and 
reported an extreme shortage of nails, saws, hammers, axes, and kitchen 
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1; this year. 


Electricity and Radio. 
Scientific Instruments. 


Iron, Steel, Metals. 
Office Furniture and Machines. 


Hides and Furs. 


management. 


Sweden. 





International Fair, Stockholm, Sweden 


The fourth of the series of annual industrial fairs, known as the “St. 
Eriks’ Fair,” is to take place in Stockholm from August 24 to September 


While this is a purely private enterprise, it apparently enjoys full official 
cooperation, and is well patronized each year. 

The 1945 Fair, which enjoyed good crowds and was considered a success, 
included exhibits from five foreign countries, and from a large number of 
leading Swedish manufacturers. The Fair scheduled for this summer will 
occupy 28,000 square meters, of which 18,400 will be in five large exhibition 
halls. The management has reserved a sizable area in contemplation of 
foreign participation, which is greatly desired. 

The 1946 Fair will be divided into 32 major groups, such as: 


Transportation, Automobiles, and Motors. 


Glassware, Chinaware, and Household Requisites. 


Shoes, Leather, and Rubber Goods. 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals—et cetera. 


Exhibit space may be rented at the rate of 40 crowns ($9.52) per square | 
meter of floor space, which will include erection and painting of front and | 
side walls of a uniform height of 250 centimeters. The Fair reserves the 
right to regulate maximum and minimum space with due regard for other 
participants and the general appearance of the Fair. Outdoor space is 
priced at 10 crowns ($2.38) per square meter. 

Cost of all material and labor within booths must be borne by exhibitors. | 
However, services of the Fair’s decorating staff may be procured. 
arrangements must be subject to the general regulations of the Fair | 


Additional details may be procured from: St. Eriks’-Miassan, Stockholm, 
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than they have ever been—so high that 
many small farmers are abandoning 
their own farms to cut sugar cane. For 
this reason it is difficult to obtain farm 
products in the vicinity of the sugar 
mills, where they are badly needed to 
feed the employees of the mills. 

Bank collections are good, and loans 
are being paid promptly when they fall 
due. Deposits are high, although con- 
Siderable private construction is being 
carried on in the principal cities. 

The Dominican Government has re- 
ceived the aircraft recently bought from 
surplus stocks in the United States. 
There are 16 Vultees and six Boeing 
trainers. Negotiations are in progress 
for two C—45 Beechcraft transport planes. 
Permission has been obtained for their 
export, and it is believed that they will 
arrive in the Dominican Republic some 
time during the coming month. 

The U. S. Army Airways Communica- 
tions Service and the Army Weather Sta- 
tion have been relinquished by the U. S. 
Army. The Airways Communications 
will in the future be under the direction 
of Pan American Airways; the Weather 
Station has been taken over by the Do- 


minican Weather Bureau, whose men 
have been working with U. S. Army per- 
sonnel. 

The 1946 tobacco crop is expected to 
exceed the 1945 crop, which was esti- 
mated at 375,000 quintals (100 pounds 
each). The price of the tobacco in the 
field is fixed by law at $7 per ceroon (50 
kilograms). During the early part of 
1945 competitive bidding raised the price 
to $12 per ceroon. This year Sumatran 
tobacco is coming into the markets of 
the world, and undoubtedly there will 
be some competition also from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, which formerly shipped 
tobacco to the same markets that now 
buy Dominican tobacco. 

Because of the rains there is a pos- 
sibility of another good rice crop both for 
the paddy and the highland sections. 
Rice is exported principally to Cuba, the 
French West Indies, and the Netherlands 
West Indies. 

An effort is being made to complete the 
cement works, and it is thought that they 
will be completed during the second half 
of the present year. When this plant is 
finished and ready for work, a plan to 
build the principal roads of the country 
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of concrete will be taken under consid. 
eration. 

An improvement in the water supp 
for Ciudad Trujillo leads to the expecta. 
tion that by early fall there wi be 
enough pipe laid so that water Will be 
available 24 hours a day. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 
INCREASED TRADE DuRING 1945 


Statistics on Egypt’s foreign trade jn 
1945 show that imports totaled £R59. 
679,800 and exports £E41,630,000, com- 
pared with £E50,604,080 and £E26,921 600, 
respectively, for the preceding year. Re. 
exports were £E3,529,360 against the 1944 
figure of £E3,056,000, giving an adverse 
trade balance of £E14,521,000 as com. 
pared with £E20,626,000 for 1944. 

Imports from the United States ip. 
creased by nearly £E2,000,000, to reach 
a figure of £E8,428,000 in 1945. This fig. 
ure might have been considerably higher 
but for the problems of ‘“‘hard currency” 
and shipping space, inasmuch as a con- 
siderable demand for American goods 
was established during the war years, 
Imports from Great Britain reached a 
total of £E10,955,000, an increase of 
nearly £E5,000,000 over the 1944 figures, 
and exports to the United Kingdom in- 
creased by £E2,000,000 to a total of £E11,- 
408,000 The Middle East countries 
(Turkey, Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Iraq, 
and Iran) were among the principal sup- 
pliers to Egypt during the war. Imports 
from these countries amounted to £E18- 
609,000 in 1945, compared with less than 
£E1,585,000 in 1938 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Special Produc- 
tion Tax Increased.—The production tax 
on all alcoholic beverages and most wines 
was increased in France from 25 percent 
to 30 percent of the duty-paid value by 
decree No. 46-134 of January 20, 1946, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Janu- 
ary 25. The increase applied to distilled 
brandies (eaux-de-vie) spirits, liqueurs, 
fruit brandies, aperitifs, vermouths, 
liqueur winesfi mistelles, and artificial 
wines, as well as to sparkling wines, nat- 
ural sweet wines, and wines with cob- 
trolled names of origin. 

Licensing Requirements for Goods Im- 
ported Under the Regime of Special Tem- 
porary Admission. — The Government 
has decided that special permits for im- 
ports into France requiring exceptional 
allocations of exchange may be delivered 
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outside of the normal permits provided 
for by the import plan, in the case of 
certain merchandise intended to be re- 
exported to a foreign country, in the 
same State, or after transformation, 
according to a Notice to Importers and 
Exporters published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of November 25, 1945. Operations 
may be carried out under the following 


conditions: 

I, Requests for import permits within the 
meaning of the present notice are to be made, 
following the regular procedure, on Form AC, 
in six copies (four white, one red, one green), 
clearly labeled at the top, “Special Importa- 
tion with a View to Reexportation.” 

II. These requests are to be accompanied 
by duplicate copies of a note of explanation 
and practical justification, especially insofar 
as the customs treatment is concerned under 
which these goods will be admitted, the even- 
tual nature of the operations to which they 
will be subjected, as well as the approximate 
relations in weight and value existing be- 
tween the imported and exported products 

It is pointed out that importations may 
take place under all customs regimes, with 
the reservation that the goods might benefit 
from the regimes conforming to the general 
regulations applying in customs matters. 

III. In support of requests for the special 
importations provided above, the importer 
must attach an undertaking in duplicate, 
according to Form 1 attached to the notice. 

However, if the merchandise must be trans- 
ferred to another person who will himself 
guarantee operations for reexporation, the 
above undertaking must be filled out accord- 
ing to Form 2, also attached to the notice. 

IV. If any special methods of procedure 
are judged necessary, notice will be given on 
the license delivered to the importer. 

V. Reexportation must be effected by 
means of licenses on Form 02, delivered un- 
der the general conditions laid down in the 
notices to importers and exporters of Feb- 
ruary 18 and July 3, 1945. (See Forricn 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7 and August 18, 
1945.) Requests must be clearly labeled, 
“Exportation in compensation for importa- 
tion authorized by license No. - If the 
request for an export license is made at the 
same time as the request for an import li- 
cense, or before the latter has been deliv- 
ered, the wording will be modified accord- 
ingly. 

VI. The reexportation of merchandise must 
actually take place; placing in a warehouse 
(“constitution en entrepdét’) is not consid- 
ered reexportation. 

VII. Importers and exporters are reminded 
that import and export licenses do not neces- 
sarily need to deal with only one customs 
operation. They can be requested and 
granted for “global” quantities capable of be- 
ing imported or exported at varying times 
during the period of validity of the licenses 
corresponding to the quantities authorized. 


The period of validity for special im- 
port licenses as provided by the present 
notice is 6 months, as for all import 
licenses. 

If the merchandise to be imported has 
not been introduced into France at the 
expiration of this period, exporters must 
immediately return to the Exchange Of- 
fice the exchange which has been granted 
to them. 

Compensatory reexportations must 
take place within the period of 6 months 
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from the time of importation. Exten- 
sions of time may, however, be granted 
upon special request to be made out in 
an explanatory note as per section II 
above. ‘ 

On the other hand, much shorter pe- 
riods may be imposed. 

Every request for importation with a 
view to reexportation made in accord- 
ance with the above notice must hence- 
forth be presented to M. Tchertoff, 
Direction of Foreign Economic Relations 
of the Ministry of National Economy, 
according to a notice in the French 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 
l’Industrie of March 7, 1946. 

Alcoholic Beverages and Wines: Spe- 
cial Transaction Tax Imposed.—A spe- 
cial transaction tax of 15 percent ad 
valorem was imposed in France on the 
sale of all alcoholic beverages, sparkling 
wines, sweet natural wines, and wines 
benefiting from controlled names of 
origin by decree No. 45-528 of March 31, 
1945, and published in Journal Officiel of 
April 2 and 3. 

This special tax will not be collected, 
however, if the production tax of 30 per- 
cent or the luxury transaction tax of 25 
or 18 percent has already been paid. 


French North 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wines for Domestic Consumption: 
Price-Equalization Taz Abolished in Al- 
geria.—Effective July 1, 1945, the price- 
equalization tax in Algeria of 10 francs 
per hectoliter on all wines for domestic 
consumption, which had been in effect 
previously has been abolished by an order 
of June 28, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on June 29. Wines 
for domestic consumption are thereafter 
to be subject to the new internal tax 
rates in Algeria, fixed for all wines by the 
decree of June 9. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 28, 1944, for the announcement of the 
establishment of the price-equalization tax 
on wines. The new taxes levied on wines 
in Algeria are announced in the present issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 

Alcohol and Tobacco Products, 
Matches, Wines, Radio Tubes—Fiscal 
Regime Increased in Algeria.—Effective 
July 1, 1945, the interior taxes levied in 
Algeria on imported or domestic alcohol 
and tobacco products, matches, wines, 
and radio tubes were increased by decree 
No. 45-1234 of June 9, 1945, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Algeria, June 22. 
The effective date for the new rates was 
set by a separate order of June 28, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel on June 29. 
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The new rates by item and type of tax 
are specified below: 

1. Tobacco Products.——Consumption 
Tax (excluding the single tax) in francs 
per kilogram net on the following (for- 
mer rates in parentheses): Cigars, 130 
(26); smoking tobacco, 130 (35.50); 
cigarettes, 130 (40); chewing tobacco 
and snuff 40 (18). The single tax was 
increased from 4 francs to 20 francs per 
net kilogram on cigars, smoking tobacco 
and cigarettes, and from 2 francs to 10 
francs per net kilogram on chewing 
tobacco and snuff. 

The new ad valorem taxes on tobacco 
products, based on the retail price per 
kilogram, tax included, varying as before 
according to the grade and kind of 
tobacco, are as follows (former rates in 
parentheses) : 

A. Cigars and smoking tobacco: 50 percent 
of that part of retail price in excess of 150 
francs (formerly for cigars, 15 percent, 30 per- 
cent, and 40 percent according to price, and 
for smoking tobacco, 50 percent of that part 
of retail value exceeding 50 francs). 

B. Cigarettes: 60 percent of that part of 
retail price between 150 francs and 1,000 
francs. If the retail selling price is in ex- 
cess of 1,000 francs, the ad valorem tax is 
levied at the rate of 75 percent on the excess. 
(Formerly 50 percent and 55 percent, ac- 
cording to price.) 

C. Chewing tobacco and snuff: 40 percent 
of that part of retail price exceeding 50 
francs (formerly 50 percent of that part of 
price over 50 francs). 

2. Alcohol Products——Consumption 
tax (excluding the single tax), in francs 
per hectoliter of pure alcohol on the fol- 
lowing (former rates in parentheses) : 
Perfumery and toilet preparations, me- 
dicinal preparations in an alcohol base, 
which are unfit for human consumption, 
6,000 (2,900); all other alcohol products, 
single tax included, 10,000 (3,200). The 
single tax included in the total tax for 
products in the latter group was in- 
creased from 300 francs to 4,000 francs 
per hectoliter pure alcohol. 

3. Fermented Liqueurs Made From 
Apples or Pears and Hydromel.—A circu- 
lation tax on these items amounting to 
25 francs per hectoliter was instituted. 
In addition, the single tax was increased 
from 3 francs to 15 francs per hecto- 
liter. 

4. Wines.—The circulation-tax rate 
per hectoliter was increased from 40 
francs to 80 francs, single tax included. 

5. Radio Tubes.—Tax rate per radio 
tube were fixed at 18 francs for radio 
tubes selling to the public at less than 100 
francs; 24 francs for radio tubes selling 
at from 100 to 200 francs; and 30 francs 
for radio tubes selling at more than 200 
francs. (Former tax rates were fixed 
according to retail selling prices as fol- 
lows, in francs per unit: Less than 50, 3; 
between 50 and 70, 4; over 70, 5.) 
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6. Matches.—Consumption-tax rates 
(exclusive of single tax) are as follows, 
in francs, with former rates in paren- 
theses: In boxes of 60 matches or less, 
0.20 (0.12) per box; in boxes of 61 to 
120 matches, 0.40 (0.24) per box; and in 
boxes of more than 120 matches, 0.20 
(0.12) per 60 matches or fraction of 60. 
Single-tax rates similarly expressed, are 
as follows: In boxes of 60 matches or 
less, 0.10 (0.03) per box; in boxes of 61 
to 120 matches; 0.20 (0.06) per box; and 
in boxes of more than 120 matches, 0.10 
(0.03) per 60 matches or fraction of 60. 

[A basic tax, including single tax, fixed at 
50 francs per kilogram and ad valorem taxes 
on all classes of manufactured tobacco, an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY on 
December 11, 1943, were apparently tempo- 
rary measures, inasmuch as latest sources 
available give former rates in effect in Al- 
geria as those listed above. See FOorEIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 20, 1945, for 
a@ previous increase in tax rates on wines.] 


Guatemala 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Modifications in Customs Clearance of 
Air-Express Shipments—The Guate- 
malan Government has modified the air- 
express regulations affecting imports by 
a Resolution issued by the Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit on February 
22, published in the Diario de Centro 
America of February 28, and effective 
March 1, 1946. 

The new regulations require that each 
shipment or consignment be covered by 
an air waybill, which must be presented 
in duplicate by the air-navigation com- 
pany, the original to the Autorizaci6n 
de Polizas de la Aduana de Registro (Im- 
port Declaration Section of the Custom- 
house of Registry) within 24 hours after 
the unloading of the ship, and the du- 
plicate, together with the packages 
which it covers, to the customs authori- 
ties at the airport at. the moment of 
unloading. 

The air waybill is subject to the fiscal 
stamp tax, which shall be paid by affix- 
ing the proper stamp to the original. 

The clearance of articles entering 
Guatemala through airports shall be car- 
ried out in the Customhouse of Registry 
in the following manner: 

The aviation company shall present the 
import declarations to the Import Dec- 
laration Section together with the origi- 
nals of the air waybills. The declara- 
tions must be signed by a customhouse 
agent and must have the necessary seals, 
special permits (if any), and the like. 
The declarations must contain the fol- 
towing information: Name of the im- 
porter; number of the ship and date of 
its arrival; place of origin: number of 
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the air waybill; marks and countermarks 
of the packages; number, quantity, and 
kind of packages; and date of presenta- 
tion. 

The Import Declaration Section will 
then distribute the declarations to the 
customhouse inspectors, who after check- 
ing the data contained therein, shall 
proceed to the registry of the articles 
and the imposition of the duties. 

After the declarations are processed 
and the appropriate charges paid, the 
inspectors shall send the former to the 
Oficina de Revision (Office of Revision) 
which, after checking them, shall issue 
the receipts of payment. 

[Owners of the mimeographed circular, 
“Preparing Shipment to Guatemala,” pub- 
lished January 16, 1940, should modify the 
section “Documents on Air-Express Ship- 


ments,” page 5, in accordance with the 
above. ] 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Net-Profits-Tax Rates Modified—The 
Guatemalan Government has modified 
the basic profits tax law (decree No. 2099 
of June 1938) by Legislative decree No. 
204, promulgated February 23, and pub- 
lished in the Diario de Centro America 
of March 5, 1946. Most of the provisions 
of this decree became effective 10 days 
after publication; certain provisions re- 
garding the application of the respective 
regulations become effective on specified 
dates. 

The new decree provides a more de- 
tailed net-profits-tax scale on a progres- 
sive basis, which increases the taxes for 
business profits generally throughout the 
lower-income groups and reduces the 
maximum taxes on business profits in 
excess of $200,000 a year. The new rates 
are applicable to the net profits of profit- 
making enterprises having an operating 
capital of 2,500 quetzales or more (for- 
merly 5,000 quetzales or more) when the 
profits from capital exceed 500 quetzales 
(formerly 1,000). The new schedule is 
as follows: 

Rate of taz 

Profits in quetzales: (percent) 

i ee siontiniieradaiadiebeas 5 
1,001 to 15,000 the rate increases one- 
fourth of 1 percent for each addi- 

tional 500, and ranges from__. 5% to 12 
15,001 to 48,000 the rate increases one- 
half of 1 percent for each additional 

1,000, and ranges from.____. 12% to 24 
48,001 to 100,000 the rate increases 
three-fourths of 1 percent for each 
additional 10,000, and ranges 

ee 

100,001 to 200,000 the rate increases 

14% percent for each additional 
25,000, and ranges from... 3214 to 36% 


200,001 to 250,000___ SDA. Sa 383, 
250,001 to 300,000________. ---- 40% 
300,001 and above. 1 cal caaiate ial dine ae 43 


The above taxes are applicable also on 
interests, dividends, participations, rents 
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and other profits obtained in Guatemala 
by foreign individuals or firms. 
|For announcement of previous Tates, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 4g 
1945. ]} 


Honduras 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


United States Pharmacopoeia Adop. 
ted.—The Honduran Government has 
adopted the United States Pharmago. 
poeia as the official authority for phar. 
macies in that country, in accordance 
with Congressional Decree No. 73 of 
February 26, 1946. This decree revises 
the Pharmacy Law, which had Specified 
the Codex Francaise as the official 
authority. 


Hungary 


Commodity Controls 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
the Months of November and December 
1945.—The Hungarian Government js. 
sued various decrees during November 
and December 1945, dealing with com- 
modity controls, as reported by the 
American Mission in Budapest. Some of 
these decrees are summarized below. 

The compulsory filing of reports on 
stocks of seeds of certain leguminous 
plants has been provided for by decree 
No. 10,330/1945 M. E. of November 6, 
1945. It is stated that the decree aims 
to further the purpose of reparation pay. 
ments. 

A system of gasoline rationing by in- 
dividual applications filed with the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Communications 
has been set up by decree No. 51,700/1945 
K. K. M. of November 18, 1945. 

All stocks of films, and of aniline dye- 
stuffs used for textiles have been frozen 
by decrees Nos. 95,900/1945 Ip. M. and 
96,000/1945 Ip. M. of December 8, 1945. 

The Minister of Industry has been 
given the authority to freeze stocks of 
raw materials and industrial products, 
as well as to control and direct industrial 
production by decree No. 12,400/1945 M. 
E. of December 23, 1945. 

By authority of the above decree No. 
12,400/1945 M. E., decree No. 100,500/1945 
Ip. M. of the same date freezes all stocks 
(exceeding an exempted minimum) of 
steel, iron, textiles, leather goods, wood 
products, building materials, and chem- 
icals. 

[See ForeIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
2, 1946, Hungary, Commercial Laws Digest.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
November and December 1945.—The 
Hungarian Government issued various 
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decrees regulating exchange and finance 
during November and December 1945, as 
reported by the American Mission in 
Budapest. Some of these decrees are 
summarized below: | 

All debts owed to foreigners must be 
declared according to decree No. 10,240 
1945 M. E. of November 3, 1945. 

The functions of the Commission of 
Abandoned Goods are prescribed by De- 
cree No. 10,490/1945 M. E. of November 
4, 1945, which also states what types of 
assets are to be regarded as abandoned. 

Repayment of funds deposited in 
plocked accounts under the compulsion 
of anti-Jewish laws has been ordered by 
decree No. 38,161/1945 E. J. K. of Novem- 
ber 28, 1945. Repayment is to be effected 
in nominal peng6o values. 

Effective January 1, 1946, the “tax 
pengo” has been ruled the unit of ac- 
count for most public obligations (taxes 
etc.) by decree No. 11,600/1945 M. E. of 
December 7, 1945. Its value in terms of 
the circulating pengo is to vary parallel 
with the cost-of-living index and is to 
be fixed from time to time by a commis- 
sion to be appointed by the Minister of 
Finance. 

The power to modify the tax structure, 
to cancel interest obligations on past- 
due taxes assessing new taxes instead, 
was given to the Minister of Finance by 
decree No. 11,610/1945 M. E. of December 
7, 1945. 

Theaffixing of stamps to 1,000-, 10,000-, 
and 100,000-peng6 notes has been pro- 
vided for by decree No. 12,000/1945 M. E. 
of December 19, 1945. The cost of the 
stamps has been established at 300 per- 
cent of the bank-notes’ denomination. 
Notes without stamps ceased to be legal 
tender at zero hour January 1, 1946, but 
were acceptable at a 75 percent discount 
until that date. 

Importation and exportation of pengé 
bank notes up to an amount no exceed- 
ing 100,000 pengo by any one traveler 
have been permitted under general 
license by decree No. 99,400/1945 IV. c. P. 
M. of December 21, 1945. Special license 
by the Hungarian National Bank is re- 
quired for importation and exportation 
of larger amounts. 

In accordance with the Potsdam de- 
cision, all German-owned property in 
Hungary had to be surrendered to the 
Soviet Union by January 8, 1946, it has 
been ruled by decree No. 11,700/1945 
M. E. of December 23, 1945. All problems 
are to be settled by the Economic High 
Council. 

The Soviet-Hungarian Export-Import 
Co., has been exempted from the pay- 
ment of taxes and fees for 1 year by de- 
cree No. 12,270/1945 M. E. of December 
28, 1945. 

[See Foreign ComMMERCE WEEKLY, March 2, 
1946, Hungary—Exchange and Finance ] 
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Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Summary of Decrees Issued During 
the Months of November and December 
1945——-The Hungarian Government 
issued various decrees during November 
and December 1945, dealing with tariffs 
and trade controls, as reported by the 
American Mission in Budapest. Some of 
these decrees are summarized as follows: 

The assessment of an excise tax on 
mineral-oil products is the purpose of 
decree No. 3000/1945 P. M. X. a. of No- 
vember 17, 1945. Labeled the “Treasury’s 
share in the price” the tax is based on 
weight and is payable when the final 
product is shipped out from factory or 
free warehouse. In the case of imports 
it is payable in addition to customs 
duties. 

Various decrees, similar to the one al- 
ready mentioned (3000/1945 P. M. X. a) 
issued on November 17, and November 
22, 1945, place taxes on cigarette paper, 
flint, beer, electric equipment including 
bulbs, molasses, sugar, acetic acid, cig- 
arette lighters, and matches. The num- 
bers of the decrees are, in the same 
order: 3005/1945 P. M., 3007/1945 P. M.., 
3008/1945 P. M. X. a; 3009/1945 P. M. X. 
a; 3010/1945 P. M., 3011/1945 P. M., 
3014/1945 P. M. X. a; 3006/1945 P. M., 
and 3044/1945 P. M. 

An Office of Paper Distribution to con- 
trol transactions in paper has been set 
up by decree No. 9750/1945 M. E. of 
November 21, 1945. A 2 percent sales tax 
levied on manufacturers, but shiftable 
to wholesalers, is to pay for the cost of 
operation. 

Subsidizing of exports is the aim of 
decree No. 12,170/1945 M. E. of December 
23, 1945, by arranging to set up an Inter- 
national Trade Equalization Fund, from 
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which payments are to be made to ex- 
porters to compensate them for losses 
plus a “fair” profit. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 2, 
1946, Hungary, Tariffs and Trade Controls.]} 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Package Service Extended to 
Italian Provinces of Gorizia, Trieste, 
Pola, Fiume, and Zara.—The service of 
ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) 
places in the Italian Provinces of Gorizia, 
Trieste, Pola, Fiume and Zara, accord- 
ing to the Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 31222, dated April 18, 1946, published 
in The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
April 23 and effective that date. Gift 
parcels are now acceptable for all places 
in continental Italy. Order No. 29548, 
gift parcels is extended to include all 
dated October 31, 1945, is modified 
accordingly. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, for the announcement of this 
service to continental Italy except the 
Provinces of Fiume and Zara, and except all 
localities other than the cities of Trieste, 


Pola, and Gorizia, in the Provinces of the 
same names.|] 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Items Removed From Import 
Control List —The Mexican Government 
has removed the following items from 
the import-control list established by 
Administrative Circular 309-8-101 and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Decem- 
ber 5, 1945: Calcium carbonate; strap 
wire of iron or steel, with perforations to 
reinforce packing boxes; tin plate, in 
painted, stamped, or engraved sheets; 
tin plate containers, with capacity up to 
5 liters, without labels or advertisements, 
for packing preserved foodstuffs; ethers, 
not specified, whose weight including im- 
mediate container exceeds 200 kilograms; 
ethers not specified; salts, not specified, 
of organic origin, whose weight including 
immediate container exceeds 20 kilo- 
grams, for proven industrial use; salts 
of organic origin, not specified; chemical 
mixtures and preparations, not specified, 
of organic origin, for proven industrial 
use; organic chemical mixtures and 
preparations, even when having mineral 
elements, for proven use as accelerators 
in the vulcanization of rubber; inorganic 
liquid acids, not specified; inorganic solid 
acids, not specified; calcium chloride, in 
scalelike formations, not deliquescent, in 
paper or cloth bags, weighing, including 
immediate container, in excess of 45 
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kilograms; chemical mixtures and prep- 
arations not specified, of mineral origin, 
for proven industrial use; chemical prod- 
ucts not specified, of mineral origin, for 
nonindustrial use; chemical mixtures 
and preparations, of organic-metallic 
rigin, employed in the manufacture of 
unperfumed toilet products; copper ar- 
senate or arsenite and its insecticidal 
preparations, weighing, including im- 
mediate container, in excess of 20 kilo- 
grams; nonelectric ovens, not specified, 
when the weight of each is in excess of 
40 but not in excess of 150 kilograms. 
An import license from the Mexican 
Government is no longer required for 
the foregoing items. 

[For announcement of December 5, 1945, 
circular and list of items subjected thereby 


to import control, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 12, 1946.] 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations Regarding Gift Pack- 
ages.—Gift packages for the Nether- 
lands to be admitted free of duty and 
other charges are now limited to a value 
of 5 guilders (about $1.90) and must not 
contain tobacco, alcohol, or sugar. Ar- 
ticles with tobacco, alcohol, or sugar 
content will be assessed the statutory im- 
port duties, but not the various excise 
taxes of the Government, according to 
an airgram of April 16, 1946, from The 
Hague. Gift packages brought in by 
travelers are subject to the same regu- 
lations as those received by parcel post 
or other carriers. These changes be- 
came effective April 15, 1946, for pack- 
ages other than those sent by parcel 
post, and were extended on May 1 to in- 
clude parcel-post packages. 

All packages valued at more than 5 
guilders are therefore liable to import 
duties, while all packages valued in ex- 
cess of 25 guilders (about $9.25) are sub- 
ject to import permits and bona fide evi- 
dence that the packages are genuine 
gifts, with written declarations by the 
recipients that they are in no manner 
settlements of indebtedness or other ob- 
ligations to the senders. 

In packages exceeding a value of 5 
guilders, the items which are ordinarily 
subject to excise taxes, such as tobacco, 
alcohol, sugar, and the like, are assessed 
import duties of “varying amounts de- 
pending upon the proportional excisable 
content contained in each item” in lieu 
of excise taxes. 

Shipments addressed directly to offi- 
cial Netherlands relief organizations are 
exempt from the foregoing regulations, 
but not indirect shipments to individuals 
in care of the Netherlands Red Cross. 
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Furthermore, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment will require definite evidence on 
the part of all relief organizations that 
packages received by them will be strictly 
confined to relief and charity distribu- 
tion. 

The afore-mentioned announcement 
may therefore be considered as super- 
seding all previous announcements con- 
cerning Netherlands treatment of gift 
packages from the United States. 


Norway 


Exchange and Finance 


Time Limit Extended for Registration 
by American Owners of Accounts in Nor- 
wegian Banks.—The time limit for the 
registration by American owners of ac- 
counts and securities in Norwegian banks, 
which expired on December 6, 1945, may 
be further extended in special cases at 
the discretion of the Royal Norwegian 
Ministry of Finance, according to a re- 
port received from the U. S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 

A Norwegian regulation of September 
5, 1945, required the registration of all 
bank accounts and certain classes of 
securities which are or have been in 
Norway. Exempt from this registration 
requirement are: Accounts belonging to 
banks; accounts showing credit balances 
of 100 crowns or less on September 8, 
1945; accounts opened before May 1, 1945, 
showing credit balances of 800 crowns or 
less on September 8, 1945. The respon- 
sibility of registration rests with the 
owner of the account or of securities held 
on September 8, 1945. 

\merican owners of accounts and se- 
curities in Norway who have not complied 
with the registration requirement may 
obtain pertinent information from the 
Norwegian Embassy or Norwegian con- 
sulates in the United States 

Dividend Payments Limited to 5 Per- 
cent.—The maximum annual dividend 
which a Norwegian company may declare 
has been fixed at 5 percent by a tempo- 
rary regulation issued on January 19 
1946, by the Norwegian Price Control 
Officer, according to a report of January 
23 from the U. S. Embassy, Oslo. Any 
dividends declared in excess of this 
amount will be taxed or penalized in a 
manner not yet specified. Prior to this 
order there was no official restriction 
on dividend payments by 
companies. 

According to press reports, the Price 
Control Officer gave two reasons for this 
action: (1) Large dividend payments at 
this time would increase the already ex- 
cessive purchasing power in the country 
and augment the danger of inflation and 
(2) the Government’s desire that com- 


Norwegian 
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panies reinvest excess earnings in their 
own business as a means of Promoting 
industrial rehabilitation. 

A considerable number of Norwegian 
industrial, shipping, and commercia] 
companies have been in the habit of ge. 
claring annual dividends in excess of 5 
percent. The Price Control Officer’s an- 
nouncement resulted in a sharp drop jn 
many shares on the Oslo Stock Exchange, 
particularly shipping and whaling Stocks. 
But a substantial recovery took Place 
when the Price Control Officer a few days 
later indicated that companies having 
large undistributed wartime earnings 
would be given special (unspecified) re- 
lief. Undoubtedly this would apply more 
particularly to the shipping companies 
whose vessels operated under Allied con. 
trol during the war and whose earnings 
are accumulated largely in pounds ster. 
ling 


Paraguay 


Airgram From U. 8S. Embassy 
at Asuncion 


The Paraguayan agricultural outlook 
remained favorable. Unusually heavy 
rains in March and April raised the Par- 
aguay and Parana Rivers to high levels, 
but there were no reports of serious 
floods along the Paraguayan side of these 
rivers. Communication by ferry between 
Asuncion and Clorinda, across the 
Paraguay River from Asuncion, was 
suspended for about 3 weeks because of 
flooded roads on the Argentine side. 

An outbreak of malignant malaria 
(mistakenly reported as yellow fever) 
caused Argentine health authorities to 
order precautionary quarantine meas- 
ures which resulted in the suspension 
of shipping and other communications 
between the two countries for a period 
of 5 days, following March 29. Para- 
guayan health authorities have been 
conducting an active mosquito-control 
campaign 

Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co., Ltd., bee 
gan operations on March 26 with a daily 
slaughter of 650 head of cattle, which is 
After a delay 
of more than a month, because of a 
shortage of tin plate and because of la- 
Industria Paraguaya de 
Carnes was scheduled to commence oper- 
ations April 22 

The Paraguayan Government expects 
business to expand by about 20 to 30 per- 
cent, judging from its estimates of re- 
ceipts from import duties for 1946 which 
are about 20 percent above the corre- 
sponding 1945 estimates. Estimated re- 
ceipts from business taxes show corre- 
sponding increases ranging from 20 to 50 
Estimated ordinary and spe- 


about the normal rate 
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percent. 
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cial receipts for 1946 total approximately 
41,000,000 guaranies compared with 1945 
estimates of 29,500,000 guaranies. Ordi- 
nary expenditures in 1946 will increase 
py about 21 percent over 1945, according 
to the new budget estimates. Govern- 
ment pay rolls show a 15 percent rise, 
while other authorized expenditures 
from ordinary receipts will increase this 
year by about 24 percent according to 
budget appropriations. Tax changes 
have been relatively unimportant, the 
estimated increase in tax receipts chiefly 
reflecting the Government’s expectation 
that the improvement in foreign and 
domestic trade will be sustained. 

In addition to expenditures author- 
ized in the published 1946 budget, the 
Paraguayan Government this year will 
expend up to 2,000,000 guaranies for pub- 
lic works. This sum will be derived from 
the proceeds of a 4-percent internal 
10-year loan, authorized by a decree of 
February 28. The 1946 public-works 
program calls for highway construction, 
military construction, repairs to public 
buildings, and miscellaneous small build- 
ing projects. Ten percent of the pro- 
ceeds of the business income tax (which 
is expected to yield 2,500,000 guaranies) 
will be applied to service of the ‘new 
bonds. 

Purchases by the Agricultural Bank of 
farm products from the 1944-45 crop at 
guaranteed prices resulted in net prof- 
its—after setting aside reserves—of 
nearly 1,000,000 guaranies. This sum, 
plus accumulated funds from similar op- 
erations during the preceding year, en- 
abled the Paraguayan Government, by 
decree dated April 3, to apply 1,000,000 
guaranies to increasing the capital of 
the Agricultural Bank for use in ex- 
panding the bank’s farm-credit opera- 
tions. An additional 283,000 guaranies 
have been made available from the same 
source for miscellaneous purposes, in- 
cluding the purchase of farm products 
for delivery to UNRRA. The sum of 90,- 
000 guaranies has been set aside for the 
latter purpose. 

The period during which bids will be 
received for engineering services and for 
construction of the proposed Asuncion 
water supply system has been extended 
by the Ministry of Public Health and So- 
cial Welfare from March 30 to May 31, 
1946. The original call for bids for the 
project was announced early in January. 

Pressure against price ceilings in- 
creased to such an extent that the offi- 
cial prices for bread and other bakery 
products of wheat flour, together with 
prices for sugar, soap, and rice, were 
raised to new high levels. The foodstuffs 
index of the Bank of Paraguay (retail 
food prices at Asuncion: 1938--100) rose 
from 198 in February to 223 in March. 
Restrictions were placed on exports of 
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vegetable oils to conserve domestic sup- 
plies, and to stabilize prices. 

Bread is a staple foodstuff in Para- 
guay, and frequent shortages of wheat 
flour have caused apprehension among 
consumers. The price of bread to cus- 
tomers was increased April 8 from 0.39 
guarani (about 13 cents) per kilogram 
to 0.54 guarani (18 cents) per kilogram. 
Wholesale and retail prices for other 
bakery products of wheat flour were in- 
creased correspondingly. The new prices 
represent an increase of about 30 percent 
from the corresponding price levels for 
bakery products in March a year ago. 
Despite the price increase, consumers 
complained that the quality of the bread 
sold by bakers was lower. The bakers 
attribute lower quality of bakery prod- 
ucts to the poor quality of flour received 
from the millers. Most of the rise in the 
price of bread is attributed to the in- 
crease in the landed cost of imported 
flour, but higher labor and miscellaneous 
costs also have contributed to the in- 
crease. Wages of bakers were recently 
increased by about 30 percent. 

Restrictions aimed at conserving do- 
mestic supplies were placed on exports 
of vegetable oils on March 21. Exports 
of coco Kernel and coco-pulp oil from 
Paraguay in 1945 amounted to more than 
1,000 metric tons. Another measure to 
maintain adequate supplies of fats and 
oils requires meat packers to allocate to 
the domestic soap industry 3.5 kilograms 
of tallow for each animal slaughtered. 
Distribution of tallow will be made to 
soap manufacturers in monthly quotas. 
Because of the general increase in the 
price of soap fats and other materials for 
the manufacture of soap, higher whole- 
sale and retail prices were established on 
March 28 for the sale of domestically 
produced soap. 

Imported sugar will be sold under a 
new price schedule at 0.47 guarani per 
kilogram, compared with 0.39 guarani 
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for domestic sugar. Stocks from last 
year’s domestic production were nearly 
exhausted, and it was found necessary to 
import supplies from Argentina for sale 
at the higher price until sugar from the 
new cane crop reaches consumers late in 
May orin June. The Argentine Govern- 
ment authorized the release of 2,300 tons 
of Argentine sugar for export to Para- 
guay to fill the gap in domestic supplies. 
Salt supplies were inadequate because of 
the failure to receive expected shipments 
from Argentina. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air-Mail Service Resumed—Effective 
at once, articles not exceeding 2 ounces 
in weight acceptable for dispatch to 
Rumania will be forwarded by air when 
prepaid at the rate of 30 cents per half 
ounce or fraction thereof, according to 
Postmaster General’s Order No. 31244 of 
April 22, 1946, published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of April 25, 1946. 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 
14, May 19, and September 1, 1945, for previ- 


ous references to resumption of mail service 
to Rumania. | 


Surinam 


Airgram From U.S. Consulate 
at Paramaribo 


During April, little change was noted 
in the wholesale and retail business. 
Provisions were somewhat increased in 
volume in the city’s stores, and there ap- 
pear to be ample stocks of sugar and rice 
to withstand the emergency. Bread will 
be rationed by certain bakeries to one- 
half normal consumption for the next 2 
months, at least, and it will be sup- 
planted by rice to a certain extent as a 
basic food. 

It is estimated that cane-sugar produc- 
tion in 1946 will be about equal to that 
in 1945. With a favorable season rice 
production may exceed the 1945 yield by 
10 percent, encouraged as it has been by 
restriction on the export of wheat from 
Canada and the United States to Sur- 
inam. Rice but not sugar still may be 
exported from the Territory. 

Bauxite exports for the first quarter 
of 1946 amounted to 136,541 long tons, 
about the same as for the similar period 
in 1945. 

Gold production fell off at the same 
time some 13,583 grams for the first 
quarter. 

According to reports, balata produc- 
tion for the first quarter of 1946 totaled 
27,837 kilograms, an increase of 7,829 over 
the figure for the same period in 1945. 
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An increase of $0.06 per pound over the 
1945 price is being paid by New York 
importers—which will stimulate the out- 
put of this product considerably. 

Speculation is still rife over devalua- 
tion of the Surinam guilder, but appar- 
ently no action is contemplated by the 
home Government in the near future. 
Shortage of dollar exchange remains 
acute and is continuing to restrict im- 
portation of many products from the 
United States. 


Venezuela 
Airgram From U. S. Embassy 


at Caracas 


With the import supply situation 
somewhat relieved during April ‘except 
as regards tin plate, edible oils, cotton 
and rayon yarns, and agricultural ma- 
chirery), the principal preoccupation of 
the Government in the economic field 
was the current scarcity of domestic 
foodstuffs, particularly meat and corn. 
As an emergency measure the Govern- 
ment has arranged to transport meat 
from the llanos (interior plains) by air- 
plane to Caracas. The planting season 
is now under way, and prospects for 
agricultural crops of wide consumption, 
such as corn, beans, rice, and sugar, ap- 
pear better than normal, with the acre- 
age sown about equal to previous years. 
The Government has succeeded in pur- 
chasing 20,000 tons of corn from Argen- 
tina, and the first shipments of the 30,000 
tons of sugar purchased in Cuba arrived 
during the month. 

Petroleum production continued at 
well over 1,000,000 barrels daily during 
the month, and output is expected to re- 
main at its present level for the re- 
mainder of the year. Wildcat and ex- 
ploratory drilling is being carried on at 
high pace in order to maintain a satis- 
factory margin of reserves, with the most 
significant developments along these 
lines taking place in the State of Guarico. 

Construction activity at Shell’s new 
refinery at Punta Cardon has been re- 
tarded as a result of delays in receipt 
of materials to complete living quarters 
and office buildings. No materials for 
the plant itself have arrived yet, but 
deliveries from the United Kingdom are 
scheduled for June, and company officers 
state that offered deliveries from British 
and Dutch sources are much more favor- 
able than those from United States sup- 
pliers. 

Creole announced selection of a site on 
the Paraguana Peninsula, north of 
Shell’s site, for its new plant, and like- 
wise announced that oil will be trans- 
ported from its Lake fields to Paraguana 
by pipe line. 
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Sinclair’s absorption and repressuring 
plant is now expected to be completed in 
June. Foundations are being laid for 
a repressuring installation at Creole’s 
Jusepin field; and Mene Grande has 
completed plans for, but has made no 
actual start on, similar installations in 
two of its Greater Oficina fields. 

Earnings of the petroleum companies 
for 1945 have been reported to the Gov- 
ernment, and first payments of ordinary 
income taxes, as well as the estimated 
$30,000,000 which the extraordinary tax 
levy of December 31 will produce, are 
scheduled to begin in May. Oil com- 
panies have been authorized to make pay- 
ments in three installments, May, July, 
and September. In several instances, 
having already declared dividends and 
made allotments to reserves when they 
learned of the extraordinary tax levy, 
the companies will have to borrow to 
meet payments. 

Labor was restive during the month, 
and, the right to strike having been re- 
stored, several unions presented de- 
mands for higher wages and better 
working conditions. Congresses of Port 
Workers and Construction Workers were 
held at La Guaira and Caracas. The 
Second Petroleum Workers Congress 
held at Caracas from March 30 to April 
6 produced demands which are generally 
considered exaggerated and undoubtedly 
will be the cause of considerable. dis- 
cussion. 

A National Employment Service was 
created by official decree published April 
6th. Headquarters will be at Caracas, 
and branch agencies will be established 
as needed. 

A new labor decree, which it was ex- 
pected would be issued on April 1, prob- 
ably will not appear for sometime. The 
Revolutionary Junta of Government has 
agreed to submit its draft to the recently 
formed National Economic Council for 
consideration. 

The financial situation continued fa- 
vorable during April, both as regards 
Government and private bank finance. 
Credit continued easy and collections 
normal. The demand for dollar import 
cover is higher than at any time during 
the past 12 months, and the Central Bank 
is accommodating all requests from the 
large current availabilities without hav- 
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ing to draw on the substantial Xchange 
reserves. During the period January ty 
March, inclusive, the Central Bank py, 
chased dollar exchange &PProximating 
$61,000,000, which was about $4,500 099 
in excess of the total sales which the bank 
made during the same period. 

Subscriptions for the first series (10. 
000,000 bolivares) of the Government's 
Second Internal Loan for Public Works 
are reported to be coming in very Slowly, 
and it is possible that the Government 
may reconsider plans for floating the 
second and third series until market 
conditions indicate a better reception, 

The high level of import tonnage into 
Venezuela is being maintained, with tota) 
arrivals from April 1 through the 25th in 
excess of 65,000 tons. Estimates for the 
full month indicate that the total] May 
reach slightly more than 75,000 tons 
Reports from the import market indicate 
a continued heavy volume of orders being 
placed in the United States. 

A tripartite maritime conference of 
delegations from Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela was held from April 24 to April 
27 at Caracas. The conference cop. 
cluded details for the organization of a 
joint merchant marine to serve on the 
high seas and in domestic waters. The 
capitalization of the joint enterprise wil) 
be $20,000,000. According to press re- 
ports the Venezuelan Government has 
purchased in Sweden two new ships of 
approximately 2,000 tons dead weight 
each for use in the coastwise service. 

A Canadian Trade Mission arrived late 
in April to discuss plans for stimulating 
commerce between the Dominion and 
Venezuela. The Government announced 
that later in the year a Venezuelan Trade 
Mission would visit Canada. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Preserves and Preparations: Certain 
Items Reclassified and Duties Reduced— 
By virtue of Resolution No. 127 of the 
Ministry of the Treasury, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial for April 8, 1946, one 
classification has been added and rates 
of duty have been decreased on two sub- 
divisions of item 36 of the Venezuelan 
customs tariff. Classifications with pres- 
ent and former rates of duty in bolivar 
per gross kilogram are as follows: 


Rates in bolivars 


No. 36. Preserves and preparations: Present Former 
A. Hams (in any class of container or covering) 0.001 1, 20 
B. Sausages (in any class of container or covering) 0.001 1, 20 
C. Potted and canned meat (distinct from products under A and B) 0. 001 --- 
D. Not specified 20 1. 20 
E. Tomato sauce, juice, and pastes, preparations with tomato sauce, and 

whole tomatoes, in appropriate containers (provided the containers are 
made and sealed automatically, without toxic metals or solder, with the 
interior surface coated with a varnish by which the contents are pre- 
vented from coming into contact with the metal of the can, and having 
the date of preparation indicated on the label) 1. 20 1.20 


‘New item 
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Location of Industry 


(Continued from p. 14) 


been practicable, but the political situa- 
tion demanded almost immediate deci- 
sion. It was, therefore, agreed that 
clause 9 would be deleted in the interests 
of passing the rest of the provisions be- 
fore the dissolution of Parliament and 
the impending General Election. The 
Labor Party, which had strongly sup- 
ported the provision, was willing to ac- 
cept this change inasmuch as existing 
war powers already permitted restriction 
of undesirable industrial expansion 
through control of the issue of building 
licenses, and the matter could be raised 
again in the next Parliament before the 
licensing controls expired. 

Because of the insertion of an admin- 
istrative amendment as a new clause, the 
numerical designations of the clauses in 
the Act differ slightly from those in the 
Bill as introduced. Thus clause 8 of the 
Bill became clause 9 of the Act which was 
passed. As first stated, the provision re- 
quired that the Board of Trade be noti- 
fied of all proposals to erect induStrial 
buildings having an aggregate floor space 
exceeding 3,000 square feet and forming 
part of a new industrial unit. In its final 
form the clause raised the limit to 10,000 
square feet and shortened the period of 
notification from 3 months to 60 days or 
such shorter period as the Board might 
allow. Failure to comply carries liability 
to a fine not exceeding £100, and willful 
misinformation makes the person subject 
to a fine of from £100 to £500, or impris- 
onment for 12 months, or both. 

In addition to establishing procedures 
and means for encouraging the distribu- 
tion of industry, the Act wound up the 
affairs of the Commissioners for the Spe- 
cial Areas and repealed the acts under 
which they had operated. The continued 
operation of agreements to which the 
Commissioners were parties was not af- 
fected except insofar as the Board of 
Trade was substituted for the Commis- 
sioner in agreements which involved 
loans or grants to assist the provision of 
industrial premises, and other Ministers 
designated by the Treasury substituted 
in agreements which did not involve such 
action. 

One other power granted to the Board 
of Trade must not be overlooked. Al- 
though the Act itself in an appended 
schedule designates four areas as devel- 
opment areas, the Board of Trade is au- 
thorized from time to time, and required 
after 3 years from date of passage of the 
Act, to consider adding or removing any 
area as a developmental area. More- 
over, at any time the Board deems a spe- 
Cial danger of localized unemployment 
to exist, it is empowered to direct by Or- 
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der that an area shall be added to the 
schedule, and after the 3-year period 
may order removal from the specified 
list. Orders issued are to enter into ef- 
fect only after the approval by resolution 
of each House of Parliament, and any 
order made requires prior consultation 
with the appropriate local authorities 
within the area involved. 


The Planning Room 


The British authorities were able to 
put the provisions of the Distribution 
of Industry Act into almost immediate 
effect and with little difficulty, largely 
because the necessary administrative 
machinery was already in operation. It 
was possible, for example, not only to 
draw on the various wartime controls 
wherever they were needed to implement 
the determined policy, but also to utilize 
techniques evolved by government agen- 
cies during the war. 

Early in 1943 the Ministry of Produc- 
tion established what became known as 
the Location of Industry Planning Room 
to inform the Supply Departments and 
contractors working for them of the most 
suitable localities for setting up new ca- 
pacity for war production. In January 
1945 the Board of Trade assumed joint 
responsibility for the operation of the 
Planning Room, and the information 
available was substantially expanded in 
order to provide a more general infor- 
mation service for industrialists. The 
breadth of the data tabulated and avail- 
able was revealed by the Board of Trade 
in March 1945 to be such that in addi- 
tion to maps and charts showing the 
location of Government factories, the 
“standard” factories, trading estates, 
prewar unemployment in each area, stor- 
age premises, number of insured work- 
ers, the Room contained a card index 
showing the name, address, industrial 
group, and size of every factory in the 
country employing more than 100 work- 
ers. Records were also available to show 
the current position of the basic services 
in each Ministry of Labor local office 
area. Thus, an industrialist interested 
in selecting a location for a new factory 
could obtain, with a minimum of effort, 
information on the potential labor sup- 
ply, proximity to transportation, avail- 
ability of public utility services, factory 
space, and similar factors. 

Another wartime organization now 
converted to peacetime use comprises 
the regional boards originally formed to 
assist the Government to make the best 
use of all productive resources for muni- 
tions production. In the future these 
Regional Boards for Industry will exer- 
cise their activity over the whole field of 
productive industry, and each board will 
consist of an impartial chairman, three 
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representatives each of employers and 
trade unions, and the senior regional rep- 
resentatives of various ministries of the 
British Government. It is considered at 
the present that the boards will enter 
the field of regional planning as active 
advisers to the Board of Trade and other 
Ministries, and not as directors. In car- 
rying out this function they will keep 
local industry informed of official policy 
and the governmental authorities in- 
formed of the views of local industry. 

Moreover, as the Board of Trade has 
pointed out, “not the least important of 
the contribution to national needs of the 
wartime Boards was the valuable under- 
standing gained from the collaboration 
and mutual cooperation between Govern- 
ment, employers and labour interests. 
The Boards provided an opportunity for 
all sides to work together, and discuss 
broad questions of production and local 
and national needs in a way that had 
not been possible before in the industrial 
affairs of the nation. It will be an essen- 
tial part of the reconstruction that this 
valuable feature shall be retained and 
developed.” Or, in the words of The 
(London) Times, “They are an experi- 
ment of undoubted importance.” 

Integration of the Planning Room and 
the Regional Boards is indicated by the 
fact that the information in the Pian- 
ning Room is maintained in duplicate 
in the regional offices of the Board of 
Trade. It has been indicated also that 
with this as a basis, more detailed infor- 
mation about local industrial facilities is 
being accumulated in each region to sup- 
plement the work of the Planning Room 
in London. Active representation by re- 
gional representatives of the other Gov- 
ernment agencies will also provide for 
coordination of policy at the area level 
and asSure more rapid implementation 
of this policy. 


Development Areas 


The First Schedule to the Distribution 
of Industry Act defined the development 
areas and drew the boundaries. The 
four original areas so established were 
the old Special Areas to which a number 
of additions and extensions were made. 
Thus, the South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Area was expanded to include 
Cardiff and Newport, the North-Eastern 
Area to include Tees-side, and the Scot- 
tish Area to include Glasgow and Dun- 
dee. In this last instance, the Dundee 
sector was added to the old Scottish 
Special Area although it was noncon- 
tiguous, and might therefore have been 
designated as a separate area. 

This list does not represent the final 
or permanent schedule, Under its pow- 
ers to add to the areas the Board of 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Beverages 


RuM PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BARBADOS, 
i ee a 


Production of rum in Barbados, British 
West Indies, has increased greatly since 
1939. The 1945 exports of rum advanced 
to 1,309,997 gallons, from 1,055,479 gal- 
lons in 1944. 

The bulk of Barbados rum exports 
goes to Great Britain. Adjacent British 
West Indian islands are large buyers, 
and Canada, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands take important 
quantities. Some Barbados rum enters 
the United States. 


Chemicals 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE RocK, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s imports of phosphate rock 
in November 1945 amounted to 65,800 
short tons, valued at £129,000, according 
to the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics. In the period July- 
November 1945 (the first 5 months of 
the current fiscal year) 288,568 short 
tons were imported, worth £576,000. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Canadian exports of industrial alco- 
hols declined markedly in value in Janu- 
ary 1946 from those in January 1945, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Comparable figures are $9,000 
and $126,000 (Canadian currency), re- 
spectively. 

Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in January and February 
1946 were worth $13,994,000, an increase 
of 20 percent from $11,486,000 for the 
like period of 1945. 

Imports of chemical products in Feb- 
ruary had a valuation of $6,665,000 com- 
pared with $5,339,000 in February 1945. 

The value of Canadian exports of 
inorganic chemicals, excluding certain 
acids, in January declined to $854,000 
from $1,052,000 in January 1945. Ex- 
ports of soda products had a valuation 
of $439,000 compared with $528,000 in 
January 1945. 

Exports of acids in January 1946 were 
valued at $200,000 and in January 1945 
at $142,000. 

Canadian imports of dyeing and tan- 
ning materials in January 1946 were 
about 70 percent greater in value than 
in January 1945. Respective monthly 
totals were $789,000 and $457,000. 
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IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s imports of fertilizers in 1944 
declined more than 40 percent in value 
from those of 1943, according to customs 
data recently released. Totals were 
8,388,460 and 14,480,429 rupees, respec- 
tively. (The Ceylon rupee=approxi- 
mately $0.3037 U. S. currency.) 


IMPORTS INTO CUBA 


Of Cuba’s imports of muriate of pot- 
ash in 1945, amounting to 2,206 metric 
tons, the United States supplied 90 per- 
cent, according to preliminary customs 
data. 

Imports of sulfate of potash totaled 
508 tons, all from the United States; im- 
ports of the chlorate amounted to 80 
tons, 85 percent from the United States. 

Cuba’s imports of several industrial 
chemicals in 1945, which were furnished 








World Cattle Numbers 
Decrease 


Preliminary reports for 1946 in- | 
dicate that cattle numbers have | 
decreased in North America and | 
Europe, and increased in the Soviet 
Union since the beginning of 1945, 
according to the USDA's Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The dropin North American cat- 
tle numbers is placed at 2,000,000 | 
and the European decrease at 6,- | 
000,000. The increase in the Sov- | 
iet Union is estimated at 3,700,000. 
Little net change in the cattle pop- 
ulation is reported elsewhere in the 
world. 

World cattle numbers at the be- 
ginning of 1945 totaled 710,000,000 
head. This was 2,000,000 fewer 
than the year before, and 13,000,- 
000, or 2 percent, below the 1936— 
40 average when the number was 
relatively high, especially in Eu- 
rope. 

Some increase in cattle numbers 





is expected this year, especially in 
countries where declines occurred 
during the war. Decreases are | 
| likely, however, in North America | 

and Germany. As cattle depend 
more upon pastures and roughage, 
their numbers will be less affected 
by the world grain and feed short- | 
age than will hogs and poultry. 
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entirely by the United States, includeq 
5,966 metric tons of caustic soda and 
3,416 tons of soda ash. 

Calcium-carbide imports amounted to 
4,733 tons, and those of carbon black 
totaled 274 tons. 

Imports of sulfur amounted to 1,833 
tons. 

Cuban imports of acetone in 1945 
amounted to 54,335 metric tons, of whieh 
the United States was the sole supplier 


POTASH PRODUCTION, ALSACE, FRANCE 


Potash production in Alsace, France 
in February 1946 increased slightly from 
that in January, according to the French 
press. Monthly totals were 43,538 ang 
42,028 metric tons ‘K.O content), re. 
spectively 


PHOSPHATE-ROcCK EXPoRTS, FRENCH 
Morocco 
Exports of phosphate rock from 
French Morocco increased 12 percent in 
1945 from those in 1944, according to the 
foreign press. Respective totals were 
1,647,951 and 1,463,000 metric tons. 


POTASH PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, SPAIN 


Spain’s potash-production program 
calling for an output of approximately 
140,000 rnetric tons—a new high—was 
planned for 1945, but actual production 
failed to reach that figure. During the 
first quarter of the year, the coal short- 
age reduced considerably the monthly 
rate of output, which, however, was fair- 
ly well maintained in the second and 
third quarters, although the volume was 
short of the original forecast. 

The output of 94,000 tons of K.O in the 
first three quarters of 1945 was about 
equal to that in the like months of 1944, 
but in the fourth quarter, when the coal 
shortage again became acute, production 
dropped 10 to 15 percent below that for 
the corresponding period of 1944. With 
an estimated output of 20,000 tons in the 
final quarter of 1945, the total for the 
year probably amounted to 114,000 tons 
compared with 116,000 in 1944. 

Domestic consumption of potash in 
the first 9 months of 1945 was about 30,- 
000 tons, and exports during the same 
period, principally to the United King- 
dom, amounted to 57,000 tons. 


EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE Rock From NAuRU 
ISLAND 


Exports of phosphate rock from Nauru 
Island (in the Pacific Ocean) are eX- 
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cted to be resumed before the close of 
1946, according to a foreign chemical 
journal. War damage to the Island was 
greater than was first estimated, but re- 
pairs are progressing satisfactorily, it is 


stated. 
Coal 


OvTPUT IN OSTRAVA-KARVIN FIELD, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The output of coal in the Ostrava- 
Karvin field, Czechoslovakia, totaled 
326,800 tons during December 1945, the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade reports. This 
figure indicates an important increase 
from production during the latter part 
of the summer when the peak output was 
at the rate of 500,000 tons a month. The 
production on December 9, 1945, when 
36,374 tons were mined, represented the 
highest single day’s record since the end 
of the war. 


SoutH AFRICA SHIPS COAL TO ARGENTINA 


Although the Union of South Africa 
shipped only negligible quantities of coal 
to the Argentine before the war, it is 
now supplying more than half the ton- 
nage that country imports. According 
to the foreign press, 423,014 tons of the 
779,803 tons imported by Argentina dur- 
ing 1945 was from South Africa. 

The coal trade between the two coun- 
tries has steadily advanced since 1939. 
South Africa’s shipments to Argentina 
largely take the place of Argentine im- 
ports from the United Kingdom, which 
in 1937 amounted to 2,299,639 tons 


Construction 


ACTIVITY IN- BERMUDA 


Construction activity in Bermuda dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1945 consisted 
chiefly of reconditioning and remodel- 
ing hotels closed during the war, build- 
ing additions to two bottling plants and 
one bakery, and continuing work on a 
new building in the business district for 
one of the colony’s daily newspapers. An 
airport-terminal building was completed 
and an 18-mile road resurfaced and 
improved. 


WorKERrsS’ HOuSES IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s Colonia 20 de Octubre, a 
low-cost housing project started in 
Guatemala City several months ago, is 
partially completed. The Guatemalan 
Ministry of Communications and Public 
Works celebrated completion of 156 of 
the dwellings on March 15: present plans 
call for construction of about 50 more 
houses, 

Built on Government property, these 
workers’ houses are made of adobe and 
have cement floors and tile roofs. Each 
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British Mission to South 
America 


British shipbuilding and _ steel 
industries have recently been vig- 
orously publicized in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentine, Chile, and Peru 
by a mission representing the Brit- 
ish Shipbuilding Commission. 

Lantern slides and accompany- 
ing talks have emphasized the 
modernization of Britain’s steel in- 
dustry and the rapidity of recon- 
version to peacetime production. 

Prompt filling of orders is prom- 
ised by the British interests, with 
most attractive terms of purchases 
for both merchant and warship 
construction. 























house has two bedrooms, a combined 
dining room and kitchen, bathroom, 
laundry with built-in wash tubs, and a 
small patio. Each quadrangular group 
of eight houses is separated by streets. 

To rent one of these houses, an appli- 
cant must fulfill these requirements: 
Have an established family; own no real 
estate; be an inhabitant of the city for 
more than 5 years; have a legal trade or 
occupation providing enough income to 
pay monthly rent in advance; and be in 
good health. Subleasing is forbidden. 

The Guatemalan Government is re- 
ported to be considering plans for the 
immediate construction of similar proj- 
ects to alleviate the housing shortage for 
low-income groups. 


PUBLIC-WoORKS EXPENDITURES, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Expenditures for public works in New 
Zealand during the fiscal year ended 
March 1945 included £NZ4,699,282 for the 
housing program. During the year 1,969 
State houses were constructed, com- 
pared with 880 during the preceding year. 
Another 3,442 houses were under con- 
struction at the end of March 1945. New 
hospitals, schools, and other public build- 
ings required an additional £NZ937,490. 
Irrigation, water-supply, and drainage 
works cost £NZ544,194. 

Total expenditures for public works 
administered through the Dominion’s 
Public Works Department aggregated 
£NZ21,964,714 during the 194445 fiscal 
year. 


PROJECTS IN PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


The Panamanian Social Security Fund 
will sponsor five housing projects provid- 
ing 504 small-family dwelling units in 
Panama City, reports the foreign press. 
These projects are to be administered 
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and financed by the Caja de Seguro Social 
and will be completely separate from the 
low-income housing projects being car- 
ried out by the Banco de Urbanizacién y 
Rehabilitacién. The total cost of the five 
apartment blocks will be $1,941,851. 

Tentative plans have been made to 
construct a national “hippodrome” 
(race track) in Panama City. This prob- 
ably will include a 1-mile track, stables 
for 600 horses, a grandstand measuring 
60 by 200 meters, a clubhouse, and a 
paddock 20 by 30 meters in size. 

Private construction in Panama City 
declined to a value of $759,618 during the 
first 2 months of 1946 from $1,833,425 
during the corresponding months of 1945. 
Building materials continued to be diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Bids will be called for soon for the 
construction of a modern eight-story 
office building in Panama City, Panama, 
according to the press. The Atlas Gar- 
den Organization, Calle Estudiante 68, 
Panama City, is financing the project 
and will award the contract. 

The Atlas Building, as it will be called, 
is expected to be ready for occupancy by 
March 1947. The surface finish of the 
facade of the building will be an inno- 
vation in local construction and will con- 
sist of a coating of pulverized shells 
mixed in plaster over cement. The 
building will feature a shopping arcade 
one story above the street frontage. The 
ground floor will be occupied by retail 
stores and an automobile dealer’s show 
room. The upper six floors will consist 
of modern offices. It has been proposed 
to equip the entire building with air- 
conditioning units, and two elevators will 
be provided. 

Estimated cost of the building is more 
than $500,000. 


PUBLIC-WORKS EXPENDITURES, VENEZUELA 


Expenditures for public works in Vene- 
zuela during 1945 were estimated at 123,- 
473,000 bolivares, according to the 1945- 
46 budget, and it is assured that those 
during 1946 will be on a higher scale. 
The amount in 1945 was 22,006,000 boli- 
vares more than expenditures during 
1944, exclusive of the cost of activities of 
the Venezuelan Banco Obrero, which 
sponsors the construction of low-cost 
houses under self-liquidating arrange- 
ments. 

Appropriations for public works dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 1946 ap- 
proximated 150,000,000 bolivares by the 
end of February. Principal items which 
accounted for about one-third of the 
public-works budget were: 22,000,000 
bolivares for construction work on Uni- 
versity City in Caracas (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 9, 1946, 
p. 9); 10,063,000 bolivares for 5 high 
schools, 14 grade schools, and a normal 
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school; and 9,206,000 for a military school 
in the Federal District and for army 
barracks at Maracaibo, Cumana, and 


Trujillo. 


Announcement was made recently by 
the Banco Obrero of proposed construc- 
tion of 200 houses for low-salaried work- 


ers in San Cristobal. 


It was expected 


that a market place, a school, and a 
playground also would be built provided 
that all dwellings were erected in one 


locality. 


Electrical 


Equipment 


ELECTRIC POWER IN BELGIUM 


Electric power generated in 1945 aver- 
aged 382,100,000 kilowatt-hours a month 
compared with 451,000,000 in 1937-38. 
Electric-power piants and distribution 
lines suffered considerable damage dur- 
ing the war, but repairs were rapid and 
plant equipment was reported in good 
working order shortly after liberation. 


HYDERABAD IRRIGATION AND HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECTS, INDIA 


A plan for irrigation and hydroelec- 


tric-power production 


in Hyderabad 


State, in India, published by the State 
Information Bureau, provides for con- 
struction of large storage reservoirs, from 
which the flow of water is to be used to 
generate electric energy while the water 
is used for irrigation. The water would 
be stored during the monsoon period 
of about 4 months when rivers having 
a seasonal flow are being fed the run-off 
from their respective catchment areas. 
Principal rivers proposed for use in 


irrigation and 


in the generation of 


hydroelectric power, together with the 
amount of potential energy and the areas 
to be irrigated, are as follows: 





Canal and rivers 


Nizamsagar Canal. 

Rivers: 
Tungabhadra 
Upper Krishna 
Devanvoor 
Purna ‘ 
Kaddam --_.-- 
Godavary ------ 


Dindi_- --- 
Maner....- 
Penganga_____-_- 
Lower Krishna 


Total. 


| Power 

District in kilo- 
watts 

Nizamabad -| 4,500 
Raichur________| 139, 000 
Gulbarga___. 50, 000 
Medak_. .-| 18,000 
.| Nander. , 4, 000 
.| Adilabad___- 3, 800 


Nizamabad and | 65, 000 
Adilabad. 


Nalganda. --- 400 
Karimnagar- -- 400 
Adilabad _. 3, 500 
Nalgonda 50, 000 


Prop. sed 
acres in 
irrigation 


650, 000 
757, 000 
57, 000 
250, 000 
23, 500 
530, 000 


39, 000 
17, 680 
40, 000 
696, 000 


338, 000 | 3,335, 180 





COMPLETING ELECTRIC LINES IN ITALY 


The 150,000-volt line between central 
and southern Italy is being rebuilt, and 
arrangements are being made to receive 
the power to be furnished. Central and 
regional committees, which were estab- 
lished by the Italian Government to co- 
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ordinate the civilian and military de- 
mands for power, are assuming more 
control as military requirements are re- 
duced, and this control is expected to 
continue at least another year. 

Completion of work on the Galleto 
35,000-kilowatt unit and the 150,000-volt 
line to southern Italy is scheduled for 
mid-December 1946. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 


ACTIVITY AT BRAZILIAN PoRTS 


Exports of cacao beans from the two 
Brazilian shipping ports of Baia and 
Ilheus practically doubled during Feb- 
ruary, reaching 136,050 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each) compared with 72,066 bags 
in February 1945. Receipts at the two 
ports in February almost tripled—170,440 
bags, compared with 60,891 bags. 

Stocks soared to 335,653 bags, as com- 
pared with 137,903 bags at the end of 
February 1945. 

Total sales to the United States during 
February amounted to 300,000 bags. 


Fruit 
CONDITIONS IN SICILIAN INDUSTRY 


Wine grapes suffered from drought in 
Sicily, and production fell from 5,817,370 
quintals (1 metric quintal—220.46 
pounds) in 1944 to 5,229,460 quintals in 
1945. Production of other fruits, with 
the exception of figs, was larger in 1945 
than in 1944. The yield of melons in 
1945 totaled 470,400 quintals; peaches, 
56,830 quintals; apricots, 19,880 quintals; 
plums, 41,760 quintals; as compared with 
286,630, 46,950, 16,810, and 37,000 quin- 

















Hondurans Needing More 
Shoes 


Estimates indicate that per cap- 
ita consumption of shoes in Hon- 
duras has almost doubled since 
1939. Many members of the labor- 
ing classes who formerly did not 
wear shoes are now purchasing 
them, largely as a result of their 
increased purchasing power and 
their contacts with American in the 
construction of the Pan American 
Highway. 

Very good possibilities exist for 
an increased demand for shoes in 
the near future, says a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Tegucigalpa. 
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tals, respectively, in 1944. The hary 
of figs in 1945 declined to 148,660 quintals 
from 152,620 quintals in 1944, 

Production of citrus fruit in Sicily jp 
1945 improved slightly from 1944 prodye, 
tion, according to estimates of the 
Ispettorato Agrario. The lemon ¢ 
advanced to 2,600,000 quintals from 
2,128,000 quintals; orange Production 
amounted to 1,500,000 quintals as againg 
1,200,000 quintals; and mandarin-orange 
production totaled 400,000 quintals com. 
pared with 320,000 quintals. 

Sicilian citrus-fruit growers continye 
to be handicapped by lack of fertilizers 
and fumigants and insufficiency of gy. 
face water for irrigation. Fuel ang 
electricity for operating irrigation pumps 
also is lacking. It is believed that the 
increased harvest is not due to improye. 
ment in the condition of the citrus trees, 
but rather to the fact that the whole 
crop was picked to supply the reopened 
markets in continental Italy. 


Exports, STOCKS, CONSUMPTION OF Crtrps 
FRUIT, ECUADOR 


Exports of oranges from Ecuador ip 
1945 declined in number to 13,848,599 
from 18,185,776 in 1944. 

Stocks of citrus fruits in Ecuador as 
of March 15, were estimated by a trade 
source at 150,000 oranges, 60,000 lemons, 
and 3,000 grapefruit. Daily consump. 
tion is estimated at 35,000 oranges, 15,000 
lemons, and 1,500 grapefruit, the last- 
named being used principally by the for- 
eign population. 


Grains and Products 


WHEAT PRODUCTION, SICILY 


Sicilian agriculture, already suffering 
from lack of fertilizers, was severely af- 
fected by exceptional drought and fre- 
quent sirocco (southwest) winds during 
the summer of 1945. Labor troubles, 
disputes between landowners and share 
croppers, and general insecurity caused 
by activities of bandits in rural districts 
were other adverse factors. 

Wheat production, was but half of 
normal, according to provisional gov- 
ernment figures, amounting to only 
3,338,650 quintals, compared with 5,261,- 
290 quintals produced in 1944 and an 
average of 6,912,220 quintals for 1940-43. 
Production per hectare (1 hectare=2.47l 
acres) is estimated at only 5.6 quintals; 
8 quintals per hectare were grown in 
1944. Similar declines in total output 
and rates of production were noted with 
respect to other grain and feed crops. 


Meats and Products 


LARD AND EpDIBLE-Or_ IMPORTS, ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s imports of lard during 1945 
totaled 6,507,117 kilograms, valued a 
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91,700,298 sucres. The principal source 
we Argentina. Stocks of lard in Guaya- 
quil as of March 1 were estimated at 
10,000 parrels, containing 40,000 quintals. 
Monthly consumption is estimated at 
16,000 quintals. 

Edible-oil imports during 1945 totaled 
109,468 kilograms, worth 529,964 sucres. 
The United States headed the list of 
sources, with small quantities coming 
from Argentina and Peru. 


Sugars and Products 


PROBABLE SUGAR SHORTAGE, VENEZUELA 


Early in 1945 Venezuela was con- 
fronted with a sugar surplus, and pro- 
ducers were hoping to enter foreign mar- 
kets. By the second half of the year, 
however, a shortage existed and by the 
end of 1945 there was every evidence ofa 
boom in sugar lands. A considerably in- 
creased acreage was planted to the crop, 
much of it financed by the Government, 
inasmuch as unrefined sugar (papelon) 
isan important food item in the country. 

Venezuelan sugar production has been 
as follows: 1939, 18,000 metric .tons; 
1940, 19,000 tons; 1941, 19,000 tons; 1942, 
30,000 tons; 1943, 35,000 tons; and 1944, 
33.000 tons. Unofficial estimates place 
1945 production at approximately 30,000 
tons. With the increased household 
consumption and the continued expan- 
sion of beverage industries, it is very 
probable that Venezuela will again be 
in the market for sugar. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION IN LUXEMBURG 


A total of 318,157 tons of pig iron were 
produced in Luxemburg during 1945, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. Although 
the 1945 output thus stood at about 20 
percent of the 1,550,703 tons produced in 
1938 and 12 percent of the 2,512,507-ton 
production of 1937, some increase was 
in evidence at the end of the year. 

The number of blast furnaces in op- 
eration during December remained at 
10, but output was reported to have ad- 
vanced from 54,272 tons in November to 
71,786 tons. With coke deliveries from 
Germany behind schedule it was impos- 
sible to blow in additional furnaces. 

Only 90,000 tons of coke—of which 
80,000 tons come from the Ruhr—are be- 
ing received each month in Luxemburg. 
Before the war, the Luxemburg furnaces 
had 200,000 tons of German coke at their 
disposal each month. 

Total production of ingot steel in 1945 
was 259,061 tons. This was approxi- 
mately 18 percent of the 1938 production 
of 1,436,000 tons and 10 percent of the 


1937 production reported as 2,510,000 
tons. 
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British and Irish Shipbuild- 
ing in 1945 


The launching in Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1945 of 325 steel 
merchant vessels of 898,238 tons in- 
cluded 212 steamers, 95 motor 
ships, and 18 sailboats and barges, 
reports a British trade journal. 
These statistics cover tugs and oil 
tankers intended for naval service 
and merchant ships of 100 tons 
gross and over. 

Launchings in the 5 years pre- 
ceding the war totaled 460,000 tons 
in 1934, 499,000 tons in 1935, 856,000 
tons in 1936, 921,000 tons in 1937, 
and 1,030,000 tons in 1938. 

Only 2.03 percent of the total 
tonnage in 1945 was for owners re- 
siding abroad, compared with 19.8 
percent in 1938 and 44.0 percent 
in 1930. 

The total tanker tonnage, includ- 
ing those of less than 1,000 tons 
each, represents 23.1 percent of the 
output in 1945. 























UNITED KINGDOM’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the United King- 
dom in ferrous ores and metals and iron 
and steel products during 1945 was, for 
the most part, well ahead of that during 
1944. However, it did not compare fa- 
vorably with the year 1938, the last full 
prewar 12-month period, according to 
the British press. 

The tonnage of iron and steel exports 
from the United Kingdom during 1945 
was almost three times as much as the 
amount exported during 1944, but only 
a little more than a third of that ex- 
ported in 1938. During 1945, total ex- 
ports of iron and steel amounted to 642,- 
366 tons as compared with 219,939 tons 
in 1944 and 1,915,202 tons in 1938. How- 
ever, 1945 imports were considerably less 
than those of either of the former years. 
In 1945, United Kingdom imports dropped 
to 313,454 tons from 1,764,152 tons during 
1944 and were likewise smaller than the 
1,344,270 tons imported in 1938. 

The most important items of export 
during the year 1945, in terms of ton- 
nage, were plates and sheets in the 
amount of 100,523 tons; railway mate- 
rials totaling 84,508 tons; iron and steel 
tubes, 78,349 tons; angles, shapes, and 
sections, 46,714 tons; ferroalloys, 32,758 
tons; tinned plates, 27,169 tons; and 
girders, beams, joists, and pillars, 26,076 
tons. 

Pig iron comprised the most important 
ferrous-metal import into the United 
Kingdom during 1945 with shipments 
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amounting to 107,866 tons. The next 
largest imports were blooms totaling 79,- 
694 tons, followed by ferroalloys, 46,871 
tons and ingots (other than of special 
steel) 36,417 tons. 

No figures are available for imports of 
manganiferous iron ore in 1944, but other 
iron-ore imports in 1945 were well ahead 
of the 1944 imports of 2,172,244 tons. 
Iron-and-steel-scrap imports likewise 
improved, increasing from 31,808 tons in 
1944 to 180,527 tons during the following 
year. Despite the increase from the pre- 
ceding year, one of these commodities 
reached the tonnage imported in 1938, 
when 62,282 tons of manganiferous ore, 
5,101,867 tons of other iron ore, and 632,- 
203 tons of iron and steel scrap were im- 
ported. 


VENEZUELA’S IMPORTS THROUGH LA GUAIRA 


Imports during 1945 through the port 
of La Guaira, Venezuela, considered rep- 
resentative of a cross section of the coun- 
try’s ordinary consumer requirements, 
included the following ferrous metals and 
products: 


Principal Ferrous Imports Through Port of 
La Guaira 


{In tons] 





Commodity 1943 1944 1945 
Steel bars___. 7,349 | 27,431 13, 767 
Steel sheets 1, 476 913 2,619 
Steel rods 1, 122 331 2, 269 
Construction steel 1, 650 8&1 4, 375 
Wire 1, 588 1, 079 1, 151 
Iron and steel rods 2, 192 757 368 
Tin plate 1, 330 698 493 





Livestock 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF BEEF CATTLE, 
PANAMA 


Production of beef cattle on farms of 
the Republic of Panama was about 5,000 
head higher in 1945 than in the preced- 
ing year. 

Statistics of the Section of Agricul- 
tural Economy show that during 1945 
27,156 head of beef cattle (22,773,425 
pounds) arrived in Panama City for 
consumption, compared with 21,462 
head (18,337,692 pounds) in 1944 and 
21,441 head (18,036,028 pounds) in 1943. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


ImMporRTS INTO La GUAIRA, VENEZUELA 


The volume of imports of tractors and 
parts into the port of La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela, in 1945 increased to 3,019,908 kilo- 
grams from 1,086,071 kilograms in the 
preceding year. 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


SPANISH MARKET FOR INSECTICIDE 
MACHINERY 


Insecticide machinery was imported 
into Spain before the Spanish Civil War 
from France, Germany, England, and 
the United States. Asa result of a 
policy of strict import control adopted 
in view of the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, some insecticide machinery and 
equipment is produced domestically. 
Imports of insecticide machinery are 
contingent on the ability of the pros- 
pective purchaser to obtain permits from 
the Spanish Government. 

A demand exists for compressed-air 
knapsack sprayers of the latest models. 
Machines having a pressure of 6-8 to 
10-12 kilograms are desired. Double 
sprayers carried on horseback also are 
in demand, especially for hillside spray- 
ing where knapsack equipment is diffi- 
cult to handle. Small-, medium-, and 
large-capacity power spray pumps, 
horse- and tractor-drawn, would find a 
market, as well as complete power-spray 
rigs for tree and row crops for ordinary 
farm use or for large commercial 
growers. 

A market doubtless would be found for 
new models of vaporizers, spraying guns, 
hand dusters, sizers, brush cleaners, in- 
flators, and small wheelbarrow pulveriz- 
ing apparatus for spraying at one time 
four or five furrows of potatoes and 
beets. 


VENEZUELA, POSSIBLE MARKET FoR U. S. 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


United States construction machinery 
is expected to be in considerable de- 
mand in Venezuela, with particular em- 
phasis on types of machinery used to 
facilitate concrete construction in the 
program providing low-cost houses for 
workmen. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MENTHOL PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Interest in the production of menthol 
in Brazil has declined as a result of the 
fall in prices. Estimates place the 
1945-46 mint crop for obtaining menthol 
at only 25 to 30 percent of the preceding 
season’s crop in the Sao Paulo area. 
Production for 1945-46 will include the 
remaining part of the abandoned 1944-45 
crop, which was not harvested because 
of low prices. This combined production 
is estimated at 300 tons of oil, but its 
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Spain Going in for 
Pre-Fabs? 

Architects in Madrid, Spain, in 
March were exhibiting two types 
of prefabricated houses with a view 
to establishing a prefabricated- 
house industry in that country, 
says a European publication. 

The cost of one type was esti- 
mated at 22,000 pesetas (approxi- 
mately $2,000) and the other at 
40,000  pesetas (approximately 
$3,600). 























average yield of menthol will be 30 to 40 
percent, compared with 60 percent for 
the two preceding crops. (This is ex- 
plained by the fact that the mint con- 
tent in the old plants of the 1944-45 
crops will be very small, thus bringing 
down the average.) 

Production in Sao Paulo in 1944~45 
reached 1,200 to 1,500 tons of oil, or 800 
to 900 tons of menthol, according to 
some sources. Officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture report exports up to 
the middle of November 1945 at about 
400 tons of crystals. Plantings in 1945 
in northern Parana (the only other 
menthol-producing State in Brazil) were 
insignificant. 

Stocks of menthol in Sao Paulo, as re- 
ported in February, amounted to about 
400 tons. This quantity, added to the 
estimated production of 150 tons in 
1945-46, indicates available exports in 
1946 of about 550 tons of crystals. 


Naval Stores, 
Waxes, and 


Resins 


IMPORTS OF TURPENTINE AND ROsINn, U. K. 


Although the United Kingdom’s im- 
ports of turpentine increased sharply in 
January-February 1946 over those in the 
corresponding months of 1945, they were 
less than 5 percent of the imports in the 
first 2 months of 1938, according to a 
British trade publication. Respective 
totals are shown as 3,398, 10, and 68,580 
hundredweight. (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds. ) 

Imports of rosin in January-February 
1946, amounting to 207,289 hundred- 
weight, showed a marked increase over 
the low of 13,175 hundredweight in Jan- 
uary-February 1945, and approached the 
2-month average for 1938, which was 
219,998 hundredweight. 
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Lac PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, Inpy 


Figures of the Indian Lac Cess Com. 
mittee on production of stick lac in India 
since the fiscal year 1940-41 have been 
released. Output in 1941-42 amounted 
to 51,371 long tons, and declined to 
49,725 in 1942-43. Production decreased 
sharply in 1943-44 to 30,359 tons, but re- 
covered somewhat in 1944-45, when it 
amounted to 35,180 tons. The 1945-46 
crop is reported as 41,291 tons. 

The Shellac Controller has been set. 
ting aside 3,000 tons of lac annually for 
Indian consumption, but this has been 
found a peak figure, average consumption 
being 1,200 to 1,500 tons. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OIL PROCESSING, ITALY 


Italy’s mills for processing edible seed 
oil are intact, inasmuch as they suffered 
very little war damage. There is no 
special need for machinery or spare 
parts, and, because Italian oil mills use 
electrical power, the coal shortage pre- 
sents no great problem. 

The number of edible-seed-oil fac. 
tories in 1942 totaled 259, with capacity 
rated at 301,325 tons. Production in 
that year, however, amounted to only 
21,850 tons. In 1945 there were an es- 
timated 258 factories producing edible 
vegetable oils, with productive capacity 
placed at 301,200 tons. Actual produc- 
tion was only about one-half that of 
1942, or 10,000 tons. 

Forecasts for 1946 are for 258 facto- 
ries, having a productive capacity of 
257,200 tons, with actual production to- 
taling 80,000 tons, an eightfold increase 
over the preceding year. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Cottonseed is the second most impor- 
tant source of vegetable oil and the most 
important source of oilseed cake and 
meal in Mexico. Because of this promi- 
nent place in the national economy, an 
estimated 93 percent of the cottonseed 
yield is recovered for crushing, with the 
remainder used for seed, or lost in waste. 

Estimated production of cottonseed 
and byproducts for 1945 was as follows 
(1944 figures are shown in parentheses): 
Available supplies of cottonseed, 167,000 
metric tons (195,385); cottonseed cake 
and meal, 68,470 metric tons (80,107); 
cottonseed oil, 25,050 metric tons (29,307). 

Consumption of cottonseed and by- 
products in Mexico in 1945 and 1944 
(estimated from production minus 
exports) according to official export 
statistics was as follows (1944 in pa- 
rentheses): Cottonseed cake and meal, 
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50,000 metric tons (60,767), and cotton- 
seed oil, 25,000 metric tons (29,307). 

The most recent data on exports shows 
shipments down to 19,340,510 kilograms 
of cottonseed cake and meal in 1944, 
compared with 27,577,960 kilograms sold 
abroad in 1943. 


REDUCED OUTPUT OF FATS AND OILS, ITALY 


Plant capacity for all the oil-and-fat 
production industries in Italy, in gen- 
eral, is adequate to process the reduced 
quantities of available raw materials. 
The following table illustrates the con- 
striction of output in these industries 
throughout the war years, as compared 
with the average production in the pre- 
war years 1936-38: 


Production of Fats and Oils in Italy 


{In thousands of metric tons] 





1936-38 
Item (aver- 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
age) 


Olive oil 252 131 160 On 
Other vegetable oil 73 14 15 8 
Butter 53 40 20 14 
Hog fat. - 141 119 97 


Total w~ 316 3l4* 215 





The data for 1945-46 is preliminary, 
and the figures for both butter and hog 
fat are estimates. Figures on produc- 
tion of oils were not converted to basic 
fat content. 


WHALE-OIL PRODUCTION, NORWAY 


Production of whale oil by the six Nor- 
wegian floating factories participating in 
the 1945-46 Antarctic campaign totaled 
206,810 barrels up to February 3, 1946, 
reports the foreign press. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in February increased 45 percent 
in value over those in February 1945, 
respective totals being $787,000 (Ca- 
nadian currency) and $541,000, accord- 
ing to official statistics. 

Imports of these materials in the first 
2 months of 1946, amounting to $1,642,- 
000, were 37 percent greater in value than 
the total of $1,191,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1945. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


CHILEAN IMPORTS 


Chile’s imports of paper products (ex- 
cept newsprint) were held down to a 
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record low during 1945, chiefly as the re- 
sult of refusal by the exchange-control 
agency to grant foreign exchange for 
various types of paper products. This 
governmental agency contended that do- 
mestic production was more than suffi- 
cient to meet the country’s demands; 
that the domestic product was meeting 
foreign competition in cost and quality; 
and that the country was not suffering 
any hardship through lack of such for- 
eign products. 

The ban on imports was applied with 
particular force against paper towels and 
napkins, cardboard containers, toilet 
paper, wrapping paper, paper bags, com- 
mercial writing paper, letter paper, 
ledger paper, printed forms such as file 
cards, index cards, time cards and 
records, file folders, and similar pro- 
ducts. The Chilean market for many 
lines of paper products will not be prom- 
ising as long as this policy is continued. 


PRODUCTION AND DEMAND, NEW ZEALAND 


Pulp and paper mills in New Zealand 
continue their capacity output of wrap- 
ping paper, cartons, and box boards dur- 
ing 1945. Carton and cardboard-box 
manufacture has been increased substan- 
tially to meet the demand for this type 
of container, owing partly to the short- 
age of wood and tin plate for packing 
purposes. 

Demand for paper by the printing in- 
dustry expanded, despite labor shortages, 
to meet the packaging and advertising 
requirements of manufacturers who are 
increasing production of civilian goods. 


OUTPUT OF SWEDEN’S WALLBOARD INDUSTRY 


Sweden's 14 wallboard mills will pro- 
duce about 286,000 short tons of insula- 
tion boards and hardboards this year, 
if expectaiions of nearly 100-percent- 
capacity operation materialize. Exports 











| 
New Industrial Community 


Projected for Northern 
Peru 


Plans have been drawn up for the 
construction of a modern industrial 
town at Talara, on the coast of 
northern Peru, reports a foreign 
publication. The new center may 
replace the present oil-camp towns 
of Talara and Negritos, if directors 
of the International Petroleum Co. 
approve the plan. 

The projected development will 
reportedly be “the last word” in 
community designing of this type, 
representing an investment of 10,- 
000,000 soles. 
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for 1946 are expected to amount to as 
much as 88,000 tons, a fivefold increase 
over 1945’s exports of 16,993 tons. Be- 
cause the industry enjoys a strong do- 
mestic, as well as foreign demand, espe- 
cially from European and South Ameri- 
can countries, there is no interest in the 
United States market at current prices. 

The wallboard industry in Sweden is 
of fairly recent origin, inasmuch as the 
first mill began operating in 1929. Eight 
of the mills initiated production after 
1937; three started in 1944, and one in 
1946. Of the 14 mills, 1 uses the Mason- 
ite process, 1 the ground-wood process, 
10 the Asplund process, and the remain- 
ing 2 use defibrating mills modified after 
Asplund. Out of the total annual pro- 
duction, about 181,500 short tons are in- 
sulation board and about 104,500 tons 
are hardboard. 

Immediately before the war about one- 
third of the wallboard output was ex- 
ported. During the war years the nor- 
mal foreign markets were largely cut 
off, and production declined until 1944 
when the great expansion in the do- 
mestic market brought production up to 
144,834 tons. Prewar major foreign cus- 
tomers for Swedish wallboard were Great 
Britain, North America, the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Denmark. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Crude-oil production figures for Trini- 
dad from 1939 to 1944, which had been 
withheld for security reasons, were re- 
cently reported in the foreign press as 
follows: 1939, 19,741,616 barrels; 1940, 
22,226,876; 1941, 20,505,980; 1942, 22,069,- 
178; 1943, 21,385,240; and 1944, 21,634.,- 
965 barrels. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
MEXxIco 


Crude-oil production in Mexico during 
1945 was approximately 41,100,000 bar- 
rels, or 5,000,000 barrels more than in 
1944, according to a published report of 
the general manager of Petroleos Mexi- 
canos, the Government petroleum mo- 
nopoly. An aggregate production of 
50,000,000 barrels is planned for 1946. 
Reserves are estimated at 850,000,000 
barrels. 

The present length of pipe lines is 
stated to be 1,028 miles, and capacity is 
294,000 barrels per day. Refining ca- 
pacity is reported as 167,000 barrels per 
“working day.” A plant to produce tet- 
raethyl lead is operating experimentally. 

Approximately 36,000,000 barrels of 
petroleum products were distributed in 
1945, 77 percent to the Mexican domestic 
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elaborate inspection system. 


product movement. 





High Efficiency and Admirable Methods in Big Swiss Factory 


A factory in Geneva, Switzerland, manufacturing electric sewing machines 
and munitions components “furnishes an example of Swiss large-scale 
industry at its best,” says a U. S. Foreign Service report. All parts of the 
sewing machine are made there with the exception of the die-cast frame 
and ball bearings. Close manufacturing tolerances are maintained by an 


Extensive expansion of the plant is planned. The 2,000 employees, 60 per- 
cent of whom are women, work in a building that is scrupulously clean, 
exceptionally well lighted and ventilated. Even the operations of the spray 
painting and heat treating departments are reported to be absolutely odorless. 
All machinery not immediately in use is kept covered, and ail surfaces are 
clean of chips and shavings. Mountings are damped to a point where noise 
and vibration are almost completely eliminated. 

There are no mechanized assembly lines, and power trucks and conveyors 
are not used extensively, but plant operations give an impression of orderly 




















market; and 23 percent was exported. 
National consumption of gasoline has 
risen sharply, from 3,003,700 barrels in 
1938 to 5,944,500 barrels in 1945. 

A project for the construction of a new 
pipe line from Poza Rica to the town of 
Salamanca in the State of Guanajuato 
and the erection of a new refinery at Sal- 
amanca has been undertaken. In addi- 
tion, a gas pipe line with a capacity of 
some 35,000,000 cubic feet a day will be 
constructed from the Poza Rica field to 
the Federal District to supply the indus- 
trial needs of Mexico City and environs. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum products into 
Canada during February 1946 were 
valued at $5,349,000 (Canadian curren- 
cy), compared with $6,780,000 in the pre- 
ceding month, and $5,130,000 in Febru- 
ary 1945. 


PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Production of crude petroleum in 
western Venezuela during 1945 was 218,- 
538,657 barrels, an output 19.3 percent 
greater than the 183,199,288 barrels re- 
ported for 1944. Western Venezuela, 
during the entire year 1945, produced 68 
percent of the country’s total output. 
At the end of the year the ratio had 
dropped to about 60 percent, but this 
amounted to more than 600,000 barrels 
a day. 

Approximately 17,000,000 barrels of 
the western production was processed 
locally, but 10,000,000 barrels was ex- 
ported as fuel oil for ships leaving the 
area. The rest of the crude was ex- 
ported, much of it through the Panama 
Canal to Pacific war areas. 

The three largest oil companies oper- 
ating in western Venezuela produced 
more than 99.7 percent of the area’s 
1945 total output. 


Railway 
Equipment 
IMPORTED EQUIPMENT, BRAZIL 


In the last quarter of 1945 the receipt 
of American-made locomotives and a 
limited number of cars is reported by the 
Santa Catarina Rede de Viacao Parana. 
The Sao Paulo railways received addi- 
tional locomotives, cars, and rails; and 
the Central do Brasil, in addition to or- 
dering 34 Diesel locomotives, raised a 
loan of 100,000,000 cruzeiros for the elec- 
trification of 83 kilometers of its main- 
line tracks in the suburbs of Sao Paulo. 

Rolling stock and right-of-way instal- 
lations and equipment are reported to be 
in serious need of repair. The necessity 
of complete renovation is realized by 
Brazilian railway interests. Fair prog- 
ress is reported in the assembly of freight 
cars by Sao Paulo industry, which de- 
pends, however, on foreign suppliers of 
wheels, axles, brakes, and other com- 
ponent parts. While the manufacture 
of rails is expected to be undertaken by 
the National Steel Co. at Volta Redonda, 
the repair and reestablishment of Bra- 
Zilian railways are still largely a matter 
of urgent foreign requirements. 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Of the 4,856 kilometers of Belgian Na- 
tional Railways existing in May 1940, 
only 2,916 kilometers were usable at the 
time of liberation, but 98 percent (4,754 
kilometers) of the prewar rail system was 
in use as of December 20, 1945. 

Rolling stock of Belgian railroads on 
December 14, 1945, included 2,726 loco- 
motives (1,819 in usable condition) com- 
pared with 3,414 in May 1940; 75,500 
freight cars (70,000 in usable condition) 
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compared with 110,000 in May 1949; 
5,670 passenger cars (4,634 in usable con. 
dition) compared with 7,831 in May 
1940. 

Orders for 300 locomotives have been 
placed in Canada and the United States, 
and orders for-113 more locomotives have 
been placed in Belgium. In addition, 
10,000 cars have been ordered from Bel. 
gian industry. 

Freight cars in use on Belgian rail. 
roads during the late months of 1945 
varied between 65,000 and 72,000 ang 
were distributed by the European Pool, 
As a result of the shortage of freight 
cars, only 90 percent of the freight of. 
fered in the last quarter of the year w 
handled. 

Although the number of passenger cars 
was more than 2,000 below the prewar 
supply, cars have been crowded to Carry 
more passengers than before the way. 
No new passenger cars have been or. 
dered, but the condition of existing 
equipment is improving as a result of 
constant repair 


Rubber and 
Products 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER, CANADA 


as 


Total imports of rubber into Canada 
during February 1946 were valued at 
$929,000 (Canadian currency), compared 
with $765,000 in the preceding month, 
and $965,000 in February 1945. Imports 
of crude rubber in the same 3 months 
were recorded as $157,000, $72,000, and 
$413,000, respectively. 


PRODUCTION AND EXports, CoSTA RICA 


Exports of rubber from Costa Rica 
amounted to 274.2 metric tons in 1945, 
243.6 tons in 1944, 386.8 tons in 1943, and 
241.5 tons in 1942. From January 1944 
through October 1945, exports were in the 
form of washed and dried crepe, but in 
the other months exports consisted of 
“scrap” rubber. Hence, performance in 
1944 and 1945 was somewhat better than 
the gross export figures indicate. 

Except for a few tons of hevea rubber 
a year (10 tons in 1945) which came from 
a plantation, all the rubber was extracted 
from castilla trees in the jungle, and 
under increasingly difficult conditions as 
time went on. The wartime export vol- 
ume went entirely to the United States, 
but during the past 3 years, approxi- 
mately 30 tons a year were allotted to4 
nationa! factory making ponchos, tennis 
shoes, balls, and similar articles. 

Wild-rubber procurement is expected 
to drop during 1946, production amount- 
ing to possibly 125 metric tons. At the 
2,500-acre rubber plantation, 1946 out- 
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put should be about 12.5 short tons. 
Heavy tapping can be started in 1948, 
put full production will not begin until 
1953, when the yield is expected to be 
1,000 pounds an acre, or 1,250 short tons 


a year. 
CrUDE-RUBBER IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND. 


The arrival in Switzerland of 218.6 
metric tons of crude rubber in December 
caused quite a sensation. Of the total, 
915 metric tons were imported from the 
United States. 


Shipbuilding 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CarGco SHIP, CHILE 


A transport cargo ship, Magallanes, 
was launched at the Talcahuano Naval 
Base on November 14, 1945. Virtually 
constructed by the Chilean Navy, the 
Magallanes was a former Swedish vessel 
that had capsized in the Strait of Ma- 
gellan in 1934, at which time all equip- 
ment that could be saved was disman- 
tled. The hull was raised in 1939 and 
towed to Puerto Montt and later to the 
Talcahuano Naval Base. Reconstruction 
began in 1944 and cost about $2,258,065. 
With necessary materials unobtainable, 
use was made of turbines, dynamos, boil- 
ers, and axles that were stored in ship- 
yards after having been dismantled from 
ships no longer in service. 

The 126.6-meter vessel has five holds 
with cargo bulk capacity of 412,000 cubic 
feet. The walls and doors are covered 
with fireproof wood, and the floors (with 
the exception of the holds, engine rooms, 
and decks) are covered with a special 
mixture which resembles linoleum and 
reportedly has the capacity of retaining 
the heat in any closed-in place, such as 
quarters, passenger cabins, and lounges. 

The long-and-short-wave radiotele- 
phonic station aboard was constructed 
entirely by Chilean technicions. Radio- 
goniometer and electric instruments for 
depth-sounding have been provided and 
an air-conditioning system has been in- 
stalled, as well as a central heating plant. 

It is understood that the vessel is to 
serve as a cargo vessel and cadet-train- 
ing ship. 


ORDERS FOR SHIPS BUILT IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Orders have been received in the Neth- 
erlands for two motorships for Nor- 
way—one of 9,500 and the other of 9,000 
tons’ deadweight. Delivery is expected 
by the middle of 1947. The ships are to 
be entirely welded, of the shelter-deck 
type, with accommodations for 12 pas- 
Sengers. The Diesel motors that are to 
be installed will develop, respectively, 
6,000 and 6,250 horsepower, and are cal- 
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culated to give the ships a speed of 16 
knots. 

Two ships of about 5,000 tons each are 
on order for Portugal. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND SoaP, 
MADAGASCAR 


Net imports of perfumery into Mada- 
gascar in January 1946 amounted to 66 
metric quintals, valued at 1,551,000 
francs. Imports of unscented soap to- 
taled 22 metric quintals (gross), with a 
value of 70,000 francs. 


PARAGUAY’S EXPORTS OF OILS 


Petitgrain oil was second in importance 
among Paraguayan exports to the United 
States for the first 2 months of 1946. 
During that time, 15,636 kilograms, val- 
ued at $73,891, were shipped. The 1945 
shipments of 20,422 kilograms valued at 
$55,407 for the corresponding period in- 
dicate a drop of 23 percent in quantity, 
but a 27 percent increase in value. In 
January and February 1946 exports of 
quaiacum-wood oil totaled 1,040 kilo- 
grams worth $5,137 (1,260 kilograms val- 
ued at $6,249 in the like period of 1944). 
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Special Products 


DECLINE IN MATCH PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Worn equipment and lack of replace- 
ment parts for machinery were largely 
responsible for the decline in match pro- 
duction in British Guiana in 1945. There 
was a consequent decrease in exports— 
to 45,230 gross boxes from 65,260 in 1944. 
Values were $37,301 and $53,758, respec- 
tively. (The British Guiana dollar is 
worth approximately 85 cents U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


WatTcHEs To Be ASSEMBLED IN SANTIAGO, 
CHILE 


A dealer in Santiago, Chile, is planning 
the establishment of a watch-assembly 
industry, using movements and cases im- 
ported from the United States and Swit- 
zerland. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF CONTAINERS, 
NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand produced larger quanti- 
ties of glass containers for manufactured 
products in 1945. A heavy demand for 
wooden containers increased production 
of coopers and box factories by 60 per- 
cent, despite difficulties in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of wood and labor. 




















“Food Rationing Necessary for Long Time to Come,” 
Swedish Minister Avers 


The rationing of food in Sweden must continue for a long time yet, said 
Axel Gjores, Minister of Supply, in an address before the Swedish Riksdag 
recently. The reason for this, he pointed out, is the very limited import, 
which is much smaller than had been expected, by reason of the general food 
situation in war-ravaged Europe. He also said that price contral will be 
kept up, to protect the public against too great changes in the realm of 
international trade. 

As of the beginning of April, basic daily food rations in Sweden were as 
follows: flour (or bread), 5.5 ounces; oatmeal, 0.5 ounce; sugar, 1.7 ounces; 
fats (butter, margarine, etc.), 1.3 ounces; cheese, 0.3 ounce; and meat and 
pork, 1.9 ounces. 

The bread ration, which is lower than it has ever been since bread ration- 
ing was introduced in Sweden in the fall of 1940, is one of the lowest in 
Europe, says the American-Swedish News Exchange. The meat and pork 
ration, although comparatively low, is higher than in other European coun- 
tries with the exception of Denmark, and the fat and sugar rations are 
among the highest. There is reportedly no significant black market in 
Sweden. In restaurants, such foods as bread, fats, cheese, meat, and pork are 
rationed, and coupons are required. 

The rationed foods represent a daily intake of 1,267 calories per person. 
Consumption of unrationed food articles (milk, potatoes, fish, vegetables, 
etc.) is estimated to average 1,040 calories per person. Certain groups of 
workers receive supplementary rations, depending not only on the nature of 
the work performed but also on the climatic conditions. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS FROM ANGOLA 


Among the principal exports from the 
Portuguese colony of Angola during the 
January-April period of 1945 were cotton, 
52,504 kilograms; sisal, 2,247,774 kilo- 
grams; and sisal waste, 277,744 kilograms, 
according to a foreign publication. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN PRODUCTION, 
COLOMBIA 


Textile mills of Cali, Colombia, are 
expected to increase production in 1946. 
One large rayon-weaving mill may double 
its rayon-fabric production and initiate 
the weaving of woolens. A tripling of 
production is planned by a cotton mill as 
soon as machinery is delivered and in- 
stalled. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
market will be able to absorb all these 
proposed textile increases for, although 
production in 1945 was from 5 to 20 per- 
cent larger than in 1944, shortages ex- 
isted and prices of finished goods in- 
creased from 10 to 20 percent. 


VALUE OF ImpPpoORTS, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The value of fibers, yarns, and textiles 
of all descriptions was more than 27 per- 
cent of the value of Southern Rhodesia’s 
total merchandise imports in 1944 and 
1945, according to a foreign publication. 
The amounts were £2,350,306 in the first 
9 months of 1944 against total imports 
valued at £8,584,106, and £2,521,445 
(total £9,050,971) in the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


SHORTAGES OF MATERIALS HAMPER CARPET 
AND LINOLEUM MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


Carpet manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom are experiencing difficulties. 
The allocation of jute for the January- 
March period was at the rate of only 38 
percent of prewar consumption. It is 
hoped that for the April-June quarter 
allocations will be increased so that by 
June the level of operation can be 
brought up to 50 percent of the prewar 
figure. 

Continued shortages of linseed oil and 
whiting will hold down British linoleum 
production to approximately 64 percent 
of prewar, at least during the first half 
of the current year, states a British pub- 
lication. 


Cotton and Products 


SITUATION IN COTTON INDUSTRY, INDIA 


The final figures for acreage and yield 
of the 194445 cotton crop in India stand 
at 14,803,000 acres and 3,543,000 bales 
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(of 400 pounds, net) compared with 
21,086,000 acres and 5,258,000 bales for 
1943-44. 

The second forecast of area planted 
for the 1945-46 crop is 12,583,000 acres 
or 3 percent less than the forecast on the 
corresponding date in 1945. This fur- 
ther reduction of acreage is attributed 
to the “Grow More Food” campaign and 
the loss of important export markets. 

Cotton circles are concerned about in- 
creasing cotton stocks, particularly be- 
cause they will affect India’s position in 
relation to world markets. The fact 
that present world-cotton stocks are the 
highest on record further accentuates 
the gravity of the situation. 


Silk and Products 


PROGRAM TO FURTHER DEVELOP 
SERICULTURE, INDIA 


To further stimulate the development 
of sericulture in Mysore, India’s chief 
silk-producing center, a program has 
been drawn up which involves an initial 
capital of 1,000,000 rupees (US$302,626) 
and a recurring expenditure of about 
200,000 rupees (US$60,525) per year. 
This program includes the starting of 12 
mulberry nurseries and the establish- 
ment of fully equipped cocoon markets, 
as well as the setting up of a sericulture 
school and a research station. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


HENEQUEN PRODUCTION AND EXPERIMENTAL 
WorK WITH OTHER FIBERS, CUBA 


Cuban henequen production in 1946 
may reach 30,000,000 pounds, according 
to estimates, nearly all of which will be 
used by the domestic rope and twine in- 
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29,100,000 pounds, an increase of 1,499. 
000 pounds from the 1944 figure. The 
1945 output of rope and twine reached a 
record high of 30,000,000 Pounds, of 
which approximately half was exported 
during the first 9 months of the year 

Experimental work with other natiy, 
fibers continued throughout 1945 under 
the cooperative research project of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Cuban Ministry of Agriculture, py. 
mary attention was devoted to kenaf, 
and various tests and experiments were 
undertaken in connection with its cult. 
vation and decortication. Sansevieria, 
ramie, and malva blanca also were under 
observation. None of these fibers, how. 
ever, have as yet been developed to a 
stage where commercial exploitation js 
practical. 


STocKs OF HESSIANS AND JUTE SACKrngs 
INDIA 


Stocks of hessians in the hands of 
Indian jute mills amounted to 239,000,009 
yards at the end of February 1946, states 
a British publication, compared with 
270,000,000 yards at the end of January, 
Jute sackings on hand totaled 286,000,009 
yards at the end of February and 289.. 
000,000 yards on January 31. 


EXPorRTS OF SISAL Propucts From Ham 
INCREASE 


The production and export of sisal 
handicrafts has become of considerable 
importance to Haiti in recent years and 
articles such as handbags, shoes and 
slippers, hats, dolls, and belts have been 
shipped in ever-increasing quantities to 
the United States and other markets. 
The accompanying table shows exports 
of sisal products during the past five 





dustries. Production in 1945 totaled fiscal years. 

Erports of Sisal Handicrafts From Haiti 

Handba Other product Total 
Yea 

Kil n Gourde kK ram K " Gourdes ! 
1940441 14, 906 120, 714 385 5, O44 15, 291 123,758 
1941-42 26, 557 255, 365 a4 1, 36 27, S81 269, 74 
1942-43. 1, 294 444. O53 1, 863 18, 592 3, 158 273, 961 

1, 364, 570 


1943-44 106, 625 
1944-45 160, 431 1, 68 


4, 498 59, 825 111,123 
{ 825, 3h 216. O72 2, 50, 319 





Wearing Apparel 
IDLE FACTORIES, COSTA RICA 


Seventeen clothing factories in San 
Jose and Alajuela, Costa Rica, have been 
closed down since March 1. Only 1 out 
of 26 shirt- and pants-manufacturing 
firms in San Jose was reported in oper- 
ation as of April 15 because of the 
continued scarcity of imported cotton 
textiles. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


The outlook for French Moroccan to- 
bacco production seems favorable, 4l- 
though only about half of the tobacco 
now consumed domestically is produced 
there. Furthermore, realizing the possi- 
bilities of an export market, steps are 
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1,400 being taken by the tobacco monopoly and ee a 

The some larger growers to improve the qual- ae ng vo bee 
neal ity so that Moroccan tobacco may eventu- : : x por c 4 Ont? OL a 
ds : ally compete on the world market. a ea i 
mit. After 1941, when trade with tobacco- I ae OG oS 
ear. exporting countries was suspended, great ate : nnouncemen / 
nati interest was shown in domestic produc- o Pi hs a ee 
“a a tion, which by 1944 totaled 1,005 metric © ee 

r 4 ‘ : 
ompared with 411in 1939. Acreage oe gu at a : 
of the tons comp ; a i (Developments communicated to Ex- ited Distribution License (LDL) to ex- 
1d th also more than doubled; 856 hectares ’ Service Bectt Mond ‘ 

Pa. were planted in 1944 against 395 in 1939. porters sia ection up to Monday, port women’s and children’s nylon hos- 
vaalk During 1945, 900 additional hectares May 6, 1946.) . iery must be accompanied by form IT 
rr were planted in northern Morocco as a The Office of International Tr ade, De- 116 (acknowledgment card). 
cult project of the tobacco monopoly. The partment of Commerce has issued the The provisions of Current Export Bul- 
vietla work was done by Moroccans under the following Current Export Bulletins: letin No. 326, Subject II, are amended ac- 
under supervision of European experts using No. 332—Current Export Bulletin No. cordingly. (See ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
how. modern methods. Nearly all of the to- 332, April 30, 1946 WEEKLY April 13, 1946.) 
| toa bacco is white burley variety. In this I. Form IT 116 to accompany application =: mene ats i 
ion is project the emphasis was placed on for limited distribution license (LDL) - Revisions in the positive list. 

proper care need than large surface to export women’s and children’s nylon A. Additions. Effective May 6, 1946, 
-w plantings were expe hia a 
aia area. ge = es see sgn nd sae hosiery. the following commodities are added to 
| abou e s ¢ F : a . “oe 
to yle The Office of International Trade an- the Positive List of Commodities (see 
nounces that each application for Lim- Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 20): 
ids of 
100,000 Greek Insurance Indemnities 

, sree nsurance indemnities 
States T aecalc ena | } | GLV dollar 

with for Lost \ essels ogi Processing code) value limits 

Commerce Commodity | Unit | and related country group 
nuary, The Greek Government has blocked Schedule ' COMIIOGRY $s. 
: oO | group 
100,000 30 percent of all insurance benefits to BN ah Tie 
| 289. be paid for merchant ships lost for any a sg: Winans ie CE Bia: 
cause between September 1, 1939, and 508000 a fi cae Riese. | Gels Sh: PETE I coal ae Ne 
: : SOAS drals f (etithebondgbimaeagenah TE adaee pasenel «a D None 
the termination of the Anglo-Greek ce | eer nag i sss eee Gals_.....] PETR1-......| None | None 
Harm Treaty of May 20, 1941, by which the 505900 | Substitute mineral waxes derived from petroleum bases | Gals_.....] PETR 1---.-- | None} None 
é § . , - (including substitutes for microcrystalline waxes, petro- 
Greek merchant marine was placed un- Ree Ww ap and tank bottom short fiber waxes). | 
, a posix 2 : SOGR0D | Bll CLOT GOP WEEN. «0 cccccccancscccanssnsncecseneensene eee PETR1......| None None 
sisal der British control. Similar action is to 596025 | Mineral wax.........-..- TOE EE Gals......| PETR 1.....- None None 
: y aaa | Structural iron and steel shapes, fabricated: | 
erable be taken in the case of ships title to 604600 | Angle irons; beams; channel runners and simplex | L. ton....- REG. ...- 100 25 
sani | Which has been or may be transferred | See ee eae eee | | 
to aliens during the same period. girders; H bars; H beams; | bars; | beams; posts; | 
S and The aim of the new law (Emergency ship channels; T bars; and Tees, punched or shaped; | 
2 é trusses; U bars; welded steel structures; Zee bars. | | 
been , - — , | Iron and steel manufactures | 
ies to Law 545, Sept. 26, 1945) is to insure that 604900 | Stetel Gabeiented Geet Galen. Rae ea ee | 100 | 25 
the indemnity paid to shipowners is 612500 Lavatories, sinks, and other plumbing fixtures_.......) Units.....| PLUM_------| 50 | 25 
urkets, ot - 643500 | Lead-covered copper cable ow Lie...-....) OG B.. 25 25 
xports utilized for the purchase of new ships. 643500 | Lead-covered or lead encased copper wire, except rubber- | Lbs__..... oo) ee 25 25 
, 1c « ' racenle _ covered and weatherproof | 
t five The law does not apply to vessels unde 646500 | Hinges and butts of brass or bronze..................-- Dos. pr...] BLDG........} 50 25 
100 tons or in cases where the ships have | Lead manufactures 
ion plac d 651530 | Foil, lead, and lead-tin ne ssedibaraeataniani< ae GE ad wy) ee 25 25 
epiaced. 651598 Castings; caulking yarn; circles; disks; flanges; plugs; |............ i | 25 25 
The impounded ; t will be re powder; rings; metal packing rings; roof flanges; 
p aq amount wil be re- sash weights; scale weights; shot; shrapnel; sinkers; 
leased to the beneficiary if, within a ‘ strips; tape; washers; weights; wire; wool. 
: : 788600 | Wheel tractors (new), model DW-10_._....-.....-.2--.--}-- ee AUTO 1... None | None 
period of 7 years from the enforcement 793190 | House trailers___. as re et: ...| Units BLDG.....- None | None 
: lilt . §20010 | Antiknock compounds not of petroleum origin (including | Gals_._.... PETR-__---. 25 | 25 
*: of the law, he builds, purchases, or reg- ethy! fluid, and any mixture containing more than 3 cc. ° | 3 
urdes ! isters in Greece a vessel or vessels either _tetraethy!] lead per gallor 
sai SE Se ERS ae ea eee See ee ee - FOOD 2...-.. 100 25 

— of a value equal to the amount of insur- 
mag ance collected or of deadweight tonnage 
3S equal to the ships lost or transferred. B. Deleti Effecti ; 7 
500, 319 If the stipulated time elapses without oe ee Picante mary ecuive immediately, 

Ships being replaced, the 30 percent is fi ; = =I the following commodities are removed 
forfeited in favor of the Government. He » Fee eS | from the Positive List and placed on 
lid ETERNAL F) f | general license for exportation to all 
Resi / ay destinations in Group K. 
7) VIGILANCE {2/229 AY 
t Postponement of Italian- ') is the price ay yy ‘ 
; es ae ee « hey aF a . 
CUS American Exhibition ' of liberty , Depart 
. . , ad Ny = Commerce Commodity 
CO The Italian-American Exhibition ; Schedule 
an to- scheduled for June opening in Bologna, sham 
le, al- as announced in this magazine on Jan- LS SP 
uary 26. , : 154903 | Cassia (ground or unground). — 
pbacco y , is being postponed in conse- 227100 | Citrus oils other than lemon oil.! 
duced quence of extensive necessary repairs. —— - 
possi- ; A new opening date will be announced ‘Lemon oil is already under general li- 
ps are ater, cense to Group K destinations. 
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C. Shipments of any commodities re- 
moved from general license as a result 
of the provisions of Part A above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 
the exporting carrier, or in transit to 
ports of exit pursuant to actual orders 
for export prior to the effective date of 
change may be exported under the pre- 
vious general license provisions. 
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No. 333—Current Export Bulletin No. 333, 
May 3, 1946 


Subject: Revisions in the positive list 
Additions. Effective May 10, 1946, the 
following commodities are added to the 
Positive List of Commodities requiring 
individual license for export ‘see Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 20): 





Depart- Processing eo ened 
ment of code and hous ve panes 
Commerce Commodity Unit related country group 
Schedule | commodity 
B No. group K E 
Waste Paper 
468905 Overissue news (all white, large size. overrun news- Lbs PULP l 100 25 
papers from newspaper offices, packed in securely 
tied bundles, small or large bales). 
468909 Other waste paper einen fee iY ] 100 25 





Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license which were on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to 
. actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the pre- 


vious general license provisions. 





World Health 


Needs Will Chal- 
lenge Drug Industry 


(Continued from p. 7) 


States Equivalents and Alternatives” 
which was evolved to acquaint the medi- 
cal profession and related services with 
such available trade-marked specialties 
as were designed to replace Axis drug 
products. It should be of more than 
passing interest to know that this publi- 
cation, though in Spanish, Portuguese, 
and English, and designed specifically for 
Latin America, is being used for the same 
purpose in European, African, and Near 
Eastern markets by dynamic importers 
in such regions. 

The Department has no intention of 
raising the value of the normal postwar 
drug-products goal, that we have set at 
$100,000,000, but during the transition 
period of the next few years it is con- 
ceivable that with a display of proper 
foresight and initiative in relatively un- 
explored prewar markets, the United 
States might soon acquire sales of double 
this amount. Whether we are able to 
retain this volume as a norm in future 
years will depend upon the character of 
service rendered in those introductory 
years. 


“Decentralized Operation” 


A fascinating possibility to be con- 
sidered is that of decentralized opera- 
tion in desirable locations abroad. Obvi- 
ously this is not the type of investment 
that may be considered by many, but 
observers feel that it certainly should be 
and is being considered by some. In 
reality, over the past 50 years many pro- 
gressive United States drug producers 


inaugurated manufacturing establish- 
ments in one or several of more than 20 
foreign countries. The factors that 
brought about such a decision may be 
said to be the size of the market per se, 
inclusive of possessions; the difficulty of 
continuing or enlarging trade therein; 
or the strategic location of the market. 

Countries wherein United States pro- 
duction is, has been, or could be located 
by virtue of the size of the market are 
the following: Brazil, the United King- 
dom, the Netherlands, France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, Russia, India, China, 
and Japan. The population which may 
be served through the smallest of these 
11 countries is 40,000,000 and the largest 
470,000,000. As a group, this would in- 
volve two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

The “strategic location” markets may 
be said to be Canada, Mexico, Colombia, 
Argentina, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yu- 
goslavia, Turkey, Egypt, the Union of 
South Africa, and Australia. Though the 
collective population of these 11 minor 
countries is but 175,000,000, there is real 
justification for the interest displayed 











NOTE 


To facilitate the planning and 
operation of the pioneer as well as 
the veteran in United States for- 
eign trade drug promotion, the De- 
partment of Commerce has re- 
quested comprehensive reports 
from Foreign Service Offices. As 
rapidly as received these are being 
published in Part 2, Chemicals, 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals, of the 
Industrial Reference Service, avail- 
able on a subscription basis at $2 
per year. 
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by such United States drug producers in 
any one of them. For example, in addi. 
tion to the high-standard Canadian re. 
quirements there is the lure of easier ep. 
tree to the British Empire markets, ang 
while the demands in Mexico, Colombia 
and Argentina are sizable enough to 
warrant modest ventures of this charap. 
ter, such decentralized nranufacturing 
could also exert a strong influence op 
promotional work within nearby coyp. 
tries. In fact, this is the line of reasop. 
ing which some of this Departments gop. 
respondents offer in considering Czegho. 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Poland 4g 
prospective sites for the better cultiya. 
tion of Eastern Europe. 

Then there are 17 countries in the 
Near East or Asia Minor which are under 
somewhat intensive detailing of late, Op 
the basis of experience acquired as wel] 
as the urging of aggressive local inter. 
ests, this entire area may ultimately be 
serviced by some United States produc. 
tion in Turkey or Egypt or both. Finally, 
though the Union of South Africa ang 
Australia are small from _ population 
standpoints (less than 10,000,000 jp 
each), there has been a surprisingly 
keen interest along this line. 


Helping Hand Extended 


One of the most remarkable develop- 
ments has been the eagerness with which 
United States drug producers have been 
willing to extend a helping hand in the 
education and technical progress of for- 
eign markets. Outstanding cooperation 
as to products, processes, and equipment 
has also been given by our trade jour- 
nals, and so highly are these media now 
esteemed that, in addition to specific 
foreign-language journals circulated in 
certain areas, we may soon see oversea 
editions of others. Logically, therefore, 
the question arises: Since we are the 
source of “know how,” the money for 
rehabilitation, and an awakened con- 
sciousness of world requirements, why 
not become partners in the production 
activities of the respective countries? 
Our reputation and our actual dynamic 
contributions would evidently be wel- 
come in dozens of economic locations. 
Proponents claim that, from the stand- 
point of maximum development, mini- 
mum restraint, profitable operation, and 
related factors, this is a natural and in- 
evitable trend. Even among those who 
participated in this movement for years, 
and through war or nationalization lost 
control of foreign ventures, many intend 
to continue the practice on the basis of 
a sound amortization plan. 


Broad Vistas Open Up 


In conclusion: whether a firm is large 
or small and whether its interest is con- 
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fined to exporting or whether it has 
proad foreign-production concepts, un- 
questioned opportunity awaits the expe- 
rienced and well-equipped U. S. concern 
in servicing the world’s health needs and 
aspirations. As a whole, no other nation 
enjoys the advantage we now possess, but 
we must develop our opportunities judi- 
ciously within the next 2 years. To the 
degree that we overlook opportunity in 
any location, therein we May expect to 
see competition. Conversely, if we are 
alert and responsive in catering to de- 
mand, United States drug producers may 
continue to be looked upon as the foun- 
tainhead of therapeutic knowledge and 
the products based thereon. 
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Palestine’s Glass Output 


A great increase in the production of 
glass in the Haifa Bay region of Pales- 
tine is anticipated as the new factory 
under construction there is completed 
and goes into operation. The plant, 
equipment for which was imported from 
Canada, will have facilities for turning 
out 30 tons of glass a day. According 
to the foreign press it should be finished 
about the middle of 1946. 

Meanwhile, the plate-glass factory at 
Haifa Bay is said to be contemplating 
improvements which should quadruple 
its present annual output of 500,000 
square meters. 




















































































































Millions of Dollars 
2 U.S. DRUG PRODUCTS 
za Total Value $ 116,000,000 
32.9 
Miscellaneous 
2.4 
30+ hepiria 1.1}————- a9 | ———— 
Alkaloids |.1 277 
Mineral Oil Vitamin 
26.1 1.6 Oils 
4.2 Miscellaneous 
el —_— I~ Seif Medication 
Sulfa Drugs Products 
6.8 7.1 
20h = Bouth wosnes0.6_| 
Digestives 1.0 
Asthma !.2 
Tablets 
Powders Plasters |.3 
Pills 
Gough-Colds 1.5 
15-— ———j Extracts #—— = 
Estimate 8.4 Headache |.9 
Penicillin . 
Approximately Vitamins Laxatives 
One Half 24.9 2.0 
26.1 
10-—— _—— ee 
Ointments 2.3 
_ : Tonics 
iologicals 
11.5 3.2 
5} — 7 a4 
Malaria 
5.4 
0 
Prescription Druggists’ Vitamin Proprietary 
Medicinals Preparations Products Remedies 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE D 0. 4 6 = 23/ 
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T. W. Delahanty (“World Health 
Needs Will Challenge Drug Industry”) .— 
See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
June 30, 1945. 


Donald F. Heatherington (‘Location 
of Industry—British Experience and 
Programs,” Part II).—See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of May 19, 1945. 


Charles N. Henning (“China’s Trade- 
Control Changes Since VJ-day’’) .—See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
November 17, 1945. 


C. J. Judkins (“Inter-American Coun- 


«cil to Meet at Montevideo’’).—See For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of August 
18, 1945. 


Joseph H. Rogatnick (“Iceland’s Co- 
operatives”).—See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of March 2, 1946. 


John Stenhouse (“Shanghai Suffers 
From Onerous Living Costs”) .—See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of March 
16, 1946. 





Nicotine Sulfate and 
Alkaloid Production, Brazil 


A newly organized Brazilian Company 
has established a plant in Baia for pro- 
duction of nicotine sulfate and alkaloid. 
Daily capacity is reported to be 500 kilo- 
grams of sulfate (40 percent nicotine) 
and 200 kilograms of alkaloid (98 per- 
cent nicotine). The products are said 
to be free from pyridine. 

There is no domestic market for the 
company’s products, and a contract is 
reported to have been signed with the 
British Chemical Corporation, London, 
for the entire output for 1 year. The 
first shipment was scheduled for Feb- 
ruary. 

The factory is claimed to be the only 
one of its kind in South America, and 
it employs 16 persons; invested capital 
amounts to $200,000. 





A study made by American technicians 
for the construction, in Bolivia, of a 
pipe line from Camiri, Department of 
Santa Cruz, to Tin Tin, Department of 
Cochabamba, and for erection of an oil 
refinery in Cochabamba, was approved 
by YPFB, the Government agency that 
owns and directs the petroleum industry 
in Bolivia. Total cost of the project is 
set at $5,000,000. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Fietp SERVICE 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 1404 Chandier Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md., 803 Cathedral St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 1800 Customhouse. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y., 242 Federal Bidg. 
Charleston 3, S. C., 310 Peoples Bldg. 
Charleston 1, W. Va., 612 Atlas Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 924 James Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Ill., 357 U. S. Courthouse. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1286 Union Com- 
merce Bldg. 

Dallas 2, Tex., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. 

Denver 2, Colo., 302 Midland Savings 
Bldg. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 1028 New Federal 
Bidg. 


Duluth 5, Minn., 310 Christie Bldg. 

El Paso 7, Tex., 409 Caples Bldg. 

Fargo 6, N. Dak., 207 Walker Bidg. 

Grand Rapids 2, Mich., 736 Keeler Bldg. 

Hartford, Conn., 436 Capitol Ave. 

Houston 14, Tex., 603 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 724 Dwight Bldg. 

Little Rock 5, Ark., 312 Pyramid Bldg. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif., 1540 U. S. Post 
Office and Courthouse. 

Louisville 2, Ky., 410 Lincoln Bank 
Bldg. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 701 Congress Bldg. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 1234 Metropoli- 
tan Life Bldg. 

Mobile 5, Ala., City Hall Annex. 

New Orleans 12, La., 408 Maritime 
Bldg. 

New York 1, 350 Fifth Ave., 60th Floor. 

Oklahoma City 6, Okla., 404 Kerr- 
McGee Bidg. 

Omaha 2, Nebr., 918 City National Bank 
Bldg. 

Philadelphia 3, Pa., Fox Bldg. 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa., 1013 New Federal 
Bldg. 

Portiand 3, Maine, Congress Bldg. 

Portland 4, Oreg., Room 313, 520 SW. 
Morrison St. 

Providence 3, R. I., 613 Industrial 
Trust Bldg. 

Richmond 19, Va., 801 E. Broad St., 
Room 2, Mezzanine. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 107 New Federal Bldg. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 321 Atlas Bldg. 

San Antonio 5, Tex., 101 Transit Tower 
Bldg., c/o CPA. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., 307 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., Room 6, U. S. Court- 
house and Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office 
Bldg. 

Sioux Falls 6, S. Dak., 310 Policyholders 
National Bidg. 

Syracuse 2, N. Y., 224 Harrison St. 

Wichita 2, Kans., 205 K. F. H. Bldg. 
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New Books and 
| Reports 
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fe 2 ay 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State Bul- 
letin, May 5, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $3.50 per year. The May 5 
issue contains these articles: 


GERM!4N DOCUMENTS ON THE FUTURE OF 
NORWAY AND DENMARK, 1942. 


TRANSITION FROM LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO 
UNITED NATIONS. An article by Henry 
Reiff. Part I. 


Fcop SUPPLIES FOR JAPAN: POLICY OF 
Far EASTERN COMMISSION. Statement by 
Assistant Secretary Hilldring. 


THE BRITISH LOAN AND FOREIGN TRADE. 
An address by Acting Secretary Acheson 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF POLITICAL AND Eco- 
NOMIC FREEDOM IN POLAND. 


PROPOSED LIMITATION ON IMPORTATION 
OF SWIss WATCHES. Exchange of mem- 
oranda with Switzerland. 


CONSIDERATION OF JAPANESE REPARA- 
TIONS. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY. A radio broadcast. 


Other Publications 


IMPORTS—THE GAIN FROM TRADE.—Rob- 
ert L. Gulick, Jr. 1946. 71 pp. Price, 
10 cents. A study of the effect of in- 
creased imports on American prosperity, 
with suggestions for the simplification of 
customs formalities, the reduction of 
trade barriers, and the expansion of fa- 
cilities for the circulation of commercial 
information. 

Available from: Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, 405 West One 
Hundred and Seventeenth Street, New 
York 27, N. Y. 


SOVIET RUSSIA—AN INTRODUCTION, Re- 
vised edition. Kathleen Gibberd. 1946. 
124 pp. Price, $1.50. Describes the his- 
tory, constitution, and economic life of 
Soviet Russia. 
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Available from: Royal Institute of In. 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. : 

THE FRENCH RAILROADS AND THE Stare. 
Kimon A. Doukas. 1945. 287 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Collates the various aspects of 
the railroad industry of France ang re. 
cites the record of growth and expan. 
sion—a record underlined by recurrent 
reorganizations and extending over g pe- 
riod of 100 years. 

Available from: Columbia University 
Press, Morningside Heights, New York 
Me ee 





Location of Industry 


(Continued from p, 33) 


Trade has already proposed to schedule 
section centering around Wrexham ip 
Wales and another section which wil 
include Wigan and St. Helens in Lanca- 
shire. Both areas have in the past been 
important mining centers, with a record 
of rather serious unemployment in the 
prewar period. In all probability other 
districts will be named as development 
areas as conditions warrant. 

Most of the old Special Areas experi- 
enced renewed activity and virtually ful] 
employment during the war, but a sub. 
stantial part of the prosperity rested on 
the demand for the products of the old 
basic industries and the location of ordi- 
nance factories or war plants within 
these regions, The considered opinion 
has been that the effect of the war was 
insufficient to change to any substantial 
extent the industrial structure of these 
areas. In fact, “the closing of many of 
the more specialized munitions plants 
and some reduction in the activity of the 
basic industries which were artificially 
expanded to meet the needs of war pro- 
duction, has already resulted,” accord- 
ing to the Board of Trade, “in the recur- 
rence of unemployment.” 

Revitalization of the development 
areas and the distribution of industry in 
keeping with national policy have there- 
fore been pursued with vigor by the 
Board of Trade. In many respects it 
has been thought that the transition pe- 
riod offers the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for success in this direction by 
reason of the general labor shortage, the 
over-all lack of factory space resulting 
from enemy action, obsolescence, and 
the cessation of factory building during 
the war years for other than strictly war 
purposes, and the existence of controls 
over materials and the right to build. 
The Government has, in addition, been 
able to exercise preferential or priority 
treatment in the release of war factories 
for civilian use. 

Some idea of the progress made to the 
end of 1945 is given in the recent state- 
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ment by the President of the Board of 
Trade, Sir Stafford Cripps, that new in- 
dustrial puilding projects—covering more 
than 5,000 square feet each—approved 
since December 1944 numbered 670. Of 
these, 311 were situated in development 
areas. The total additional factory space 
provided was estimated to reach nearly 
27,000,000 square feet, with more than 
13,600,000 square feet specifically in the 
development areas. At full production 
the 670 schemes are expected to employ 
118,884 persons, of which 82,023 will be 
resident in these areas, 

The Treasury is reported to be financ- 
ing 159 of the 311 projects in the develop- 
ment areas, and total capital expendi- 
ture on Government-financed building 
schemes in these areas alone, it is esti- 
mated, will reach £26,500,000 during the 
next 3 years. In addition, to January 
1946, 16 “standard” type war factories 
owned by the Government had been 
leased to industrial firms for civilian pro- 
duction, with the space so leased totaling 
800,000 square feet. 

Extension and new construction is not 
only taking place on existing trading 
estates, but the Government has in sev- 
eral instances converted Royal Ordnance 
factories into new trading estates and is 
contemplating the establishment of 
others which are separate from any ex- 
isting plant. It has also been reported 
that negotiations have been undertaken 
with a view to the complete transfer of a 
Royal Ordnance Factory site to one 
company. 


The Scottish Area 


Although the development areas are 
alike in that prewar experience indicates 
their general susceptibility to excess un- 
employment, there are sufficient differ- 
ences in their present and future pros- 
pects to warrant some consideration of 
them as separate units within the na- 
tional framework. Progress in efforts to 
attract or retain new industries, has, for 
example, been far more rapid in the 
North-East Coast area than in either 
Scotland or Wales. Similarly, the 
amount of supplemental work required 
before industry will be attracted to Wales 
is considerably greater than is involved 
in the case of West Cumberland. 

During the war the industrial districts 
of Scotland were particularly active, in 
view of the concentration of such heavy 
industry as shipbuilding, engineering, 
iron, steel, and heavy-machine-tool man- 
ufacturing. With the curtailment of war 
production, however, unemployment be- 
gan to increase, and by February 11, 
1946, the number of insured workers reg- 
istered as unemployed had_ reached 
69,600. Compared with July 1943, this 
represented an increase of approximately 
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NotE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per doilar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1944 (an- 


nual) 

Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 

Ordinary 4.23 

Auction 4.04 

Free market 4.03 

Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 

Curb 51. 80 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 

Free market 19. 57 

Special free market 20. 20 

Chile Peso Special 19. 37 

Export draft 25. 00 

Free market 31.85 

de ede 31. 00 

Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 

Bank of Republic 1.76 

Curb 1.75 

Costa Rica | Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 

Controlled 5. 62 

Cuba Peso ‘ree 1.00 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 06 

Honduras. Lempira Official 2.04 

Mexico Peso Free 4.85 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 

Curb 5.72 

Paraguay Guarani Official 3.11 
Free 

Peru Sol do 6. 50 

Salvador Colon do 2.50 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 
k ree 

Imports 1. 90 

Other purposes ° 1. 85 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 

Free 3.35 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
Decem- mate 
1945 (an- ber 1945 aie equiva- | ro OO 
nual (month- Rate lent in Dat 
ly) U.S. 
currency | 
3.73 3.7 3.73 $0. 2681 Apr. 18, 1946 
4.23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do. 
4.94 494 4.94 . 2024 Do 
4.04 4. 06 4.11 2433 Do. 
42. 42 42. 42 42.42 .0236 | Feb. 28, 1946 
59. 96 64. 00 63.75 . 0157 Do. 
16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 0506 | Mar. 26, 1946 
19. 50 19. 50 20. 10 . 0499 Do 
20. 00 20. 00 (7) | 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | Mar. 31, 1946 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 24 32. 25 32. 25 . 0310 Do. 
31. 00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Jan. 31, 1946 
1.76 1.76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
1. 83 1.83 1.83 5464 Do. 
5. 68 5. 71 5.71 1751 Do. 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do. 
13. 77 $13.77 414.04 0712 | Mar. 28, 1946 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 4902 | Mar. 31, 1946 
4. 86 4.86 4. 86 2058 | Feb. 28, 1946 
5.00 5.00 5. 00 . 2000 | Mar. 30, 1946 
6. 62 5. 68 5. 60 1786 Do. 
3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 | Mar. 6, 1946 
63.41 63.41 3. 32 3012 Do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Feb. 14, 1946 
2.50 2.50 2. 50 .4000 | Mar. 5, 1946 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 | Apr. 2, 1946 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do. 
' 82 1.785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 2085 | Apr. 4, 1946 
%. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942° 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
3 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


4A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was 


imposed on exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. 


5 In effect since July 25, 1944 
6 Established Dec. 4, 1945 


7 Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


Note. Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





56,000 persons. It has been pointed out, 
however, that there is a shortage of suit- 
able factory space for civilian produc- 
tion, and a portion of the unemployed 
may be absorbed as space becomes avail- 
able through new construction or allo- 
cation. Some confirmation of this view 
is supplied by reference to industries 
where the problem of reconversion has 
been simpler. Scottish shipbuilders, for 
example, are said to have orders on hand 
which will keep the Clyde yards busy for 
the next 2 to 3 years, and it is estimated 
that there is now on order and under 
construction about 600,000 gross tons of 
new merchant shipping in Clyde yards. 

The most pressing need in Scotland 
is that for adequate industrial premises. 
There is little expectation that the basic 
industries will be able to reemploy the 
surplus labor, and it is, therefore, im- 


perative that facilities be offered to new 
industries. In order to assure this con- 
dition, the old trading estates are being 
extended and new estates are planned 
at seven other sites. When fully devel- 
oped, it is hoped that the new estates 
will employ some 30,000 persons. 


South Wales 


Similar conditions have been experi- 
enced in South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, but with the difference that activ- 
ity in Scotland was related to an ex- 
pansion of established basic industries, 
whereas in Wales the war-induced boom 
was almost entirely based on new capac- 
ity created for war production by the 
Government. To a lesser extent there 
was, of course, some development as a 
result of factory dispersal. Consider- 
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able activity was also generated by the 
extensive utilization of Welsh ports in 
consequence of their less vulnerable po- 
sition. Now that the war is over, the 
strategic consideration is of little impor- 
tance, and shipping has been returning 
to its normal channels. 

The rapid change is evidenced by the 
fact that as of February 11 of this year 
there were nearly 70,000 insured workers 
registered as unemployed, an increase of 
almost 57,000 over the corresponding 
date in 1945. Moreover, it has been re- 
cently estimated that about 120,000 jobs 
are needed to absorb the labor which 
will be available in the next few years. 
Few observers are disposed to believe that 
the old industries offer any prospect of 
employing additional workers, and they 
tend to center their main hope in a flow 
of new industries or firms to the region. 
As in Scotland, however, there is a short- 
age of factory space and adequate hous- 
ing which first must be corrected. In at 
least one respect, Wales is in a better 
position than before the war—experience 
in the new factories has created a labor 
force trained to modern industrial tech- 
niques. The absence of these factors, 
as the Board of Trade has remarked, 
was to a large extent responsible for the 
difficulties experienced by the region 
between 1920 and 1939. 

In an effort to provide premises for 
firms, the Government is extending the 
existing trading estates at Treforest, 
converting two Royal Ordnance factories 
into new estates, starting an entirely 
new estate of 140 acres capable of pro- 
viding employment for 10,000 persons 
near Swansea, and building for indi- 
vidual tenants factories on sites selected 
by the firms who will occupy them on 
a lease basis. An interesting note in this 
connection is the announced plan to 
build 10 factories to provide employment 
for disabled miners, with leases to be 
granted on special terms if a quota of 50 
percent of partially disabled persons is 
maintained in employment. 


West Cumberland 


West Cumberland, the third of the 
development areas, is substantially 
smaller than the others and is without 
any thickly populated district. Coal, 
iron, and steel production have in the 
past been the main avenue of employ- 
ment, and the prewar unemployment in 
this region was mainly the consequence 
of the difficulties experienced by these 
industrial branches. As in Scotland, the 
war brought orders to the old-established 
firms and contributed to their expansion 
In addition, a few new ancillary indus- 
tries were brought into the area and 
others selected West Cumberland as a 
refuge from the worst of the blitz. It 
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also is reported that a variety of Govern- 
ment establishments were located in this 
area and that various Royal Ordnance 
factories were built. The result was that 
the surplus labor was absorbed and there 
was, in addition, some migration into the 
area. 

The prospects for the old-line indus- 
tries are at best uncertain, and the main 
hope, as in the other areas, rests on the 
new industries. The situation in West 
Cumberland indicates, according to most 
appraisals, a need for a number of small 
undertakings rather than a few large 
ones as elsewhere projected. The em- 
phasis is, therefore, being placed on site 
development and single factories rather 
than on trading-estate expansion, al- 
though one new estate is under con- 
sideration. 

The West Cumberland Development 
Council has been notably active in pub- 
licizing the area and in surveying the 
improvements needed to attract indus- 
try. In the prewar period this organi- 
zation was generally conceded to have 
made considerable progress in bringing 
new industries to Cumberland. 


North-East Coast 


Throughout the war virtually all the 
traditional products of the North-East 
Coast—coal, steel, ships, chemicals, and 
electrical machinery—were in heavy de- 
mand, and the area as a whole was ex- 
tremely active. There was, however, an 
understandable reluctance on the part of 
firms to build or move to this region, in 
view of its considered vulnerability to air 
attack. Although the fact that so large 
a percentage of industry was engaged 
on a normal product has meant that to 
date the process of reconversion has been 
somewhat simpler than in other areas 
where plants were turned to different 
purposes, it may be emphasized that 
there were few new factories or indus- 
tries to absorb the labor slack resulting 
from the cut-back in strictly war pro- 
duction. 

This situation was recognized fairly 
early as a potential danger to the well- 
being of the area and led the Northern 
Industrial Group, a committee of leadirg 
industrialists and trade-union leaders in 
the region, to comment in 1944 that not 
only the absence of new construction in 
the North-East but the extensive con 
struction elsewhere would have a detri- 
mental result on the future of the North- 
East coast. Somewhat pessimistically it 
was noted that the area would start the 
peace at a disadvantage, “able to com- 
pete in its own field of heavy industries, 
but ill-equipped in other activities com- 
pared to other areas which will have 
large numbers of new factory buildings 
with modern plants which can _ be 
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adapted from war production and Which 
they will wish to use for the develop. 
ment of new industrial employment.” 

The trend of events has, however, been 
somewhat different than was antig. 
pated. Although the shortage of factory 
space and facilities has been a retarding 
factor, industry on the whole has floweg 
in greater volume to the North-East 
coast than to any of the other develop. 
ment areas since the end of the War. 
Private firms have shown a strong pref. 
erence for this region, and a majority 
of the projects announced are to be car- 
ried out without financial aid from the 
Government. By the beginning of 1946 
approval had been given to 105 factory- 
building schemes, of which only 33 were 
to be financed by the Government. 
When in full production these factories 
are expected to employ 30,000 additional 
workers. 

The Government is not, however, re. 
maining inactive. Two new trading es- 
tates are to be developed and two Royal 
Ordnance factories are to be converted 
into trading estates. Team Valley, the 
original Government estate, is being ex. 
panded to allow additional space for in- 
dustries already there and to accommo- 
date new firms. Individual factories are 
also to be built in smaller localities, as 
a means of taking the work to the 
worker. In this connection, it has been 
reported recently that work is expected 
to commence soon on the first unit of 
100,000 square feet for an American firm 
manufacturing earth-moving machinery, 

Of the private plans, the two which 
have attracted the most attention are 
those of Dorman Long and Co., Ltd., and 
Imperia] Chemical Industries, Ltd. Both 
companies were active in this area be- 
fore the war, but their present projects 
involve the expenditure of £8,000,000 and 
£11,000,000, respectively, for new con- 
struction within the next few years. 
When the Imperial! Chemicals project is 
completed, it is expected to employ 10,000 
workers. 

One other program may be mentioned. 
According to an announcement, the 
Ministry of National Insurance intends 
to build its main offices at Newcastle and 
employ several thousand persons on the 
clerical work involved in the expanded 
social-security system. This step may 
represent the first move in a decentral- 
ization of the administrative machinery 
of the Government which has hitherto 
been mainly located in the London area. 


Area Prospects 
It is evident that all of the areas 
are in a better position than they were 
in 1934. Despite a rather substantial 


amount of unemployment in some dis- 
tricts, attributed to reconversion delays 
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and material shortages, there is consid- 
erable optimism with respect to the fu- 
ture. Moreover, the common complaint 
is a shortage of labor, and this fact would 
seem to indicate that at least part of 
the unemployment recorded may repre- 
sent potential withdrawal from the labor 
market, or workers idle while in the 
process of shifting jobs. 

The ability of the Government to in- 
fluence the location of new industry or 
control expansion is at present some- 
what greater than might be expected 
under the terms of the Distribution of 
Industry Act. A “seller’s market” in fac- 
tory property now exists and may be 
expected to continue for some time. As 
one of the largest owners of idle or 
potentially idle space, the Government 
has tremendous power to determine the 
priority of development. The Financial 
News has noted that even without the 
inhibition of the building license, usually 
granted only with the recommendation 
of the Board of Trade, the Government 
as virtually the only large industrial 
landlord with vacant premises would 
have little difficulty in picking and 
choosing its tenants. In fact, “this is 
precisely what the Board of Trade is 
doing. On the basis of ascertained facts 
about national requirements and imme- 
diate and longer-term supply of labour 
and other resources, occupants of vacant 
factories and candidates for building li- 
censes are being selected according to 
social need and economic desirability. 
Thus, it is hoped that the industry of the 
development areas will become better 
balanced, while new ventures will con- 
form to priorities and fulfill the require- 
ments of the export drive.” 

War experience has undoubtedly over- 
come at least part of the apathetic at- 
titude shown by many industrialists in 
giving scant consideration to the possi- 
bility of locating new plants in any one 
of the depressed areas. The Regional 
Controller for Scotland has commented 
that many firms have discovered the 
ability of the Scottish worker and intend 
to remain in Scotland for that reason. 
New skills have unquestionably been ac- 
quired, a condition which will remove the 
prewar objection of many industrialists 
that much of the labor in the depressed 
areas Was unsuited to their purposes. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the Distribution of Industry Act re- 
lates to the improvement of basic serv- 
ices. There is little doubt but that one of 
the main deterrents to the movement of 
an enterprise to an area is the lack of 
adequate transportation, communica- 
tion, and power facilities. Inadequate 
housing must also be considered as an 
influence on location through its effect 
on the willingness of technicians to move 
to the region. Most observers consider 
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the slow progress in Wales to be the di- 
rest result of such factors. Perhaps 
more than in any other region there is a 
need for comprehensive development, 
including improvement of transport 
services, houses, rural electrification, and 
similar projects. The Welsh Reconstruc- 
tion Advisory Council, a Government- 
appointed body, concurs in this conclu- 
sion, and in doing so restates what previ- 
ous surveys have demonstrated. Some- 
what the same conditions prevail in the 
Scottish Highlands, and there is a broad 
plan under consideration for the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power and the re- 
habilitation of the region. 

Powers under other enactments have 
been largely ignored in this survey, but 
through them the Government will be 
able to supplement and broaden the ac- 
tions taken under the Distribution of 
Industry Act. In cooperation with local 
authorities regional reconstruction plans 
are being drafted for areas other than 
those scheduled as “development areas,” 
with a view to coordinated development 
and the proper utilization of land. Con- 
siderable power is also vested in the local 
governments to proceed with their own 
programs subject to consultation with 
national agencies, including in some in- 
stances the Ministry of Town and Coun- 
try Planning. London already has an 
elaborate long-range blueprint prepared 
in the form of a report to the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning, and 
other cities are issuing similar programs 
according to their size and the degree of 
war damage experienced. 

The prospects for the various areas of 
Great Britain will be affected by the 
ability of various significant industries to 
regain or maintain their position in 
world trade. If there is deterioration in 
their ability to market abroad without 
a compensating increase on the part of 
new industries, the task of insuring full 
employment in individual regions will be 
more difficult. In a broad sense the 
problem of industrial location is not 
merely one of steering new industries to 
a particular area, but of promoting ac- 
tivity in established industries. As some 
critics have pointed out, the expansion 
of light industries which largely employ 
women will not solve the problem of de- 
clining employment opportunities in the 
heavy industries which have mainly em- 
ployed men. Nor will the national in- 
terest be served if increased employment 
and activity in the development areas is 
counterbalanced by a decline in the 
hitherto relatively prosperous regions. 

The last point has already raised con- 
siderable comment from those who favor 
a more comprehensive program designed 
to obtain balanced development through- 
out the nation. It is perhaps too early, 
however, to reach any firm conclusions 
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with respect to the effect of the present 
policy, particularly since so much needs 
to be done in the way of reconstruction 
and reconversion that some scheme of 
priorities must be followed. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a good start toward 
lasting improvement in the development 
areas has been made and that when other 
measures which require more time to 
institute become operative further prog- 
ress May be expected. In virtually all 
respects this same statement may be ap- 
plied to all regions and districts with 
equal force. 


The National Task 


The location of industry is, therefore, 
quite obviously only a part of the whole 
program of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, although a highly significant part. 
This survey has attempted to show the 
emergence of the problem through the 
growth of the depressed areas, the meas- 
ures employed to meet the problem in 
the period between 1932 and 1939, and 
the gradual shift in point of view as a 
result of these actions and the war. 
Emphasis has been placed on the specific 
plans, particularly on those associated 
with the Distribution of Industry Act. 
Regardless of the merits or defects of 
this Act and related powers, the decision 
of the British Government to insure the 
balanced development of each region, 
to promote full employment, and to con- 
trol the spread of industry marks an im- 
portant step in economic reconstruction. 








Norse Exports Rise Steadily 


Latest Norwegian trade figures, for 
the month of January 1946, show an un- 
favorable balance of approximately 
34,000,000 crowns. January exports of 
65,000,000 crowns represent, however, a 
considerable improvement over 43,000.- 
000 for December and 28,000,000 for No- 
vember. The most significant gains 
were noted in exports of fish and fish 
products which rose from 10,000,000 
crowns in December to more than 23,- 
000,000 the following month. Of the 
22,000 tons of salt herring exported dur- 
ing the month of January, nearly half 
went to Germany. 





Railway freight traffic from Switzer- 
land to Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
via Germany, was resumed March 15 
after agreement had been reached at a 
meeting in Basel between delegates from 
the above countries and American, Brit- 
ish, and French staff officers. There will 
be four trains in each direction per week. 
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Shanghai Suffers 
From Onerous 
Living Costs 


(Continued from p. 10) 
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tain of these items advanced in March 
as much as 100 percent. Low industrial 
output, unsatisfactory transportation fa- 
cilities for replenishing Shanghai stocks 
from the interior, and sharply rising 
labor costs reportedly were factors which 
contributed to hoarding, to rising prices, 
or to static prices at fantastically high 
levels reached during February and early 
March. Persistent rumors, despite re- 
peated official denials, that a new “Sun” 
dollar is to replace the present Chinese 
National dollar have also contributed to 
hoarding proclivities, because of uncer- 
tainty with regard to rates for the antici- 
pated conversion. 

The accompanying table shows the 
generally upward price movement, in 
Chinese dolars, and in United States dol- 
lars at ruling rates of exchange, on a 
group of basic commodities since the 
middle of January 1946: 


of the enhanced exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar. Gold bars were selling at 
the equivalent of US$67.35 and US$74.40 
per troy ounce on February 22 and March 
25, respectively. By April 8, gold bars 
had dropped somewhat—to CN$1,440,000, 
the equivalent of US$71 per troy ounce. 

While the rate of increase in com- 
modity prices was checked, merchants 
were inclined to hold imported commodi- 
ties rather than to place them on sale. 
This was particularly true of those com- 
modities, importation of which is now 
prohibited or subject to license or import 
luxury tax. Open-market prices of cer- 


Trend of Shanghai Commodity Prices During 1946 First Quarter 


[In Chinese National Dollars—US$ equivalents in parentheses 





Item Mid-Jar Early Feb End Feb End Maret 
{ $24. 400 $45. 000 $40, 4. 000 
oo Tr ] ~ 
Peanut oil 110 It 17. 60 23. 80 19. 41 7.2 
{ 100 1 
Bread, white 16 OZ__ 4 (0. 07 0. 08 
00 ATI 
Gasoline, ex pump gallons. / “ n. a 
« , } { Po s| t) v 
, { , ON 6, SO 7. 400 1. OM 
Shanghai white milled flour 49 Ibs + 60 : re 
: 2 a { FURL 20 OO) 620, 000 O50. ON 
Soft coal for household use metric tons 255 OO 170. 45. (x 25. iM 
. f 200), OO 
Industrial slack for private industry metric tons n. a n.a n. a 145, 00 
_ == _— { 140. 000 2M), OO 
Coke = metri ms oR 00 134. x 
» a ; } 5000 | 
Coal briquets 0) ke é Ow (an " un 
I 174 rh . 1 
K : —— f , 400 SO) 16. OOM (nn 
Cerosen¢ bea | 1. 48 1. 48 6. 27 6.54 
, , 
Powdered whole milk a8 oe a ye to 
Sucar. ist quality 110 Ibs 70. 000 7 uy st) OM SO) OM 
= ’ tM aes : - is. 4 2 Ut 4). St + 
— { Q Si 16, ON 25. (nit aM 
2 ice 72 Ibs 
Ric biel 10. Si 17 is o 
. “ “4 { 
Firewood, chopped “Keg n.a s + 
Charcoal 4) k 1 ue uM WO 
a 2 5 r » 
Laundry soap, box 20 ca #, 000 - + . 
- s ih ’ * 4 
yarn, 20's, bak 100) I ~ po 
Cotton cloth, ordinary 10 vd Ay, 
. 17 Oy 
Men’s shoes, leather, good quality pair magpie 
ta 4 





2.=not available 


In Shanghai in the middle of February, 
a man’s made-to-order suit at an Eng- 
lish tailoring establishment employing 
an English cutter and fitter and Chinese 
workers cost US$185 for light to medium- 
weight good-quality English worsted, 
and up to US$215 for heavier-weight 
material. Chinese establishments us- 
ing Chinese cutters and fitters charged 
approximately 10 percent less. Prewar 
prices for such suits ranged from US$35 
to US$50. 


in such prices as 11 gold bars—equivalent 
to US$8,525—for the meager and poor 
furniture in a four-room apartment in 
one of the more expensive apartment 
houses. This price was actually paid by 
an American businessman returned to 
Shanghai, in order to acquire living space 
for himself and his family. The case is 
reported as representative of the current 
situation and not merely as an exag- 
gerated instance of the manner in which 
prohibition of the key-money racket’ is 
; circumvented. Even at such _ prices 
Acute Housing Shortage 

?“Key-money” is that of which the land- 


The housing shortage and its conse- lord mulcts the tenant for possession of the 
quent effect on living costs is reflected keys. 
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vacancies are infrequent, and building 
prospects are poor because of the lack 
of materials and the relatively slight 
likelihood of obtaining them. 

The following cost-of-living indexes 
for three classes of Shanghai residents 
reported by the Research Office of the 
Secretariat of the Shanghai Municipa] 
Government, reveal clearly the fantastic 
rise in prices—in terms of Chinese dol- 
lars—which occurred from December 
1945 to February 1946. 


Index of Cost of Living at Shanghai 





i 
Item 1931 Decem- Febry 
ber 1945 lary 194% 
FoR CHINESE WORKERS 
Foo LOO S5, 129 171 
Housit O) | 99, 124 178 7 
Clotning 10) | 250, 627 1797 
Miscellaneou 10 95, 341 206. 288 
General index 100 94, 507 184, 573 
FOR CHINESE SALARIED 
EMPLOYEES 
Food Ww 40, 255 | 180, 506 
Housir 100 | 24,878 | 54. one 
( thing 1K 191. 540 24h 168 
: 6, TOS 
M llar (x 2,170 | 141, 431 
(General index iL 73, 64] 146, 404 
FOR WESTERN FOREIGN Sa 
ARIED EMPLOYERFSIN AN 
iA 
Fo 00 20 | 236, 318 
H a) 67, 186 107, 452 
aioe OO | 175,149 | 332, 659 
Mis 1) 418,985 | 114. 918 
(rr x 1iM 101, 566 182, 184 





The purchasing power or the Chinese 
National dollar in February for each of 
the above three classes was 0.05, 0.07, 
and 0.05, respectively, on the basis of 
100 for 1936 

By the end of March, the general cost- 
of-living index for workers in Shanghai 
had increased to 275,400. Although basic 
wages have increased over prewar levels, 
sometimes as much as two and three 
times, the rapidly increasing rate of in- 
flation has inflicted severe hardships on 
all wage workers and salaried employees 
in Shanghai, and the city has witnessed 
serious labor unrest and a series of 
strikes. The workers complain that the 
wage-adjustment index is too low and 
inflexible—in March the wage-adjust- 
ment index was 184,500—and that the 
method of adjustment does not compen- 
sate for increased living costs during a 
month of rapidly increasing prices. Ob- 
jection is also made to the fact that the 
index is applied to only a part of the 
basic wage, and organized efforts have 
been made by some groups of workers, 
notably utility and department-store 
workers, to increase basic wages. Strikes 
have also occurred in silk filatures, cot- 
ton and woolen textile industries, and 
in publishing houses. 





Price Trends in Apmnl 
Although retail prices had not dropped 
at all in the first week of April, some 
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reversal in the upward surge of whole- 
sale prices had been noted. In terms 
of Chinese dollars the following per- 
centage reductions were recorded in 
wholesale prices during the 2-week pe- 
riod ended April 8: rice, 20 percent; soft 
coal for household use, 25 percent; slack 
coal, industrial, 12 percent; firewood, 
10 percent; charcoal, 15 percent; kero- 
sene, 11 percent; cooking oil, 21 percent; 
Shanghai milled flour, 11 percent; gran- 
ulated sugar, 6 percent; laundry soap, 
0.8 percent; cotton yarn, 20's, 11.9 per- 
cent; and cotton cloth, 7.7 percent. Coal 
briquets remained unchanged. Rice was 
still double the price it was early in Feb- 
ruary, and six times its cost at the end 
of November. As very small portions of 
the wholesale price reductions have been 
passed on to consumers, living costs have 
shown little change for the better; in 
fact, they have actually increased for 
those on United States dollar salaries, as 
a result of the relative appreciation in 
value of the Chinese dollar. 

The early auction or sale of the con- 
tents of some 120 warehouses—out of a 
total of some 1,136 sealed warehouses 
containing enemy goods seized by the 
Alien Property Administration—was an- 
nounced in order to clear the space by 
April 30 for the arrival of UNRRA relief 
goods and large shipments by the Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs of cotton goods 
and yarn, reportedly ordered from the 
United States. In addition, the Shang- 
hai press announced the expected arrival 
of approximately US $100,000,000 worth 
of United States Army surplus goods. 
There is a feeling in Shanghai that these 
developments must sooner or later have 
some salutary effect on the highly in- 
flated commodity price level. 

On the other hand, among the factors 
which continue to generate a lack of con- 
fidence in the Chinese National dollar 
are the extent of the note issue—offi- 
cially stated to have reached CN$1,031,- 
$00,000,000 by the end of February—and 
the huge allotments for military account 
in the nationa] budget, reportedly about 
43 percent of the total expenditures. Ac- 
cordingly, despite the appreciation in ex- 
change value of the currency since the 
announcement of the new exchange- 
control regulations, and despite the lower 
value of gold bars in relation to Chinese 
dollars, and the reduced trading turn- 
over therein, continuing signs of lack of 
confidence in the currency were evident 
during the first half of April. This lack 
of confidence was reflected in renewed 
hoarding of goods and in the sharp spec- 


ulative rise in the price of local securi- 
ties. 
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been demilitarized and rendered useless for 
war purposes. Specific exceptions authoriz- 
ing departure from this standing procedure 
are required in every case before either dec- 
laration or disposal. Each transfer of combat 
matériel must have the specific approval of 
the State Department and the War or Navy 
Department as may be appropriate in a par- 
ticular case. After authorization has been 
obtained, the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner is responsible for the detailed arrange- 
ments governing the transfer. 


HUNGARY GETs $10,000,000 CrEpIT To Buy 
SURPLUS 


A dollar credit arrangement of $10,- 
000,000 has been completed with the 
Government of Hungary for the pur- 
chase of American surplus property over- 
seas, Foreign Liquidation Commissioner 
Thomas B. McCabe announces. 

The latest credit arrangement fol- 
lows close upon one with a top limit of 
$50,000,000 completed earlier this week 
with the Government of Poland. Previ- 
ously, similar agreements were executed 
with six countries for a maximum of 
$39,000,000 in credit. 

Mr. McCabe pointed out that the 
shortage of dollars in many foreign 
countries has been a major obstacle to 
the disposal of oversea war surplus, and 
these credit arrangements are designed 
to overcome that difficulty as well as to 
foster the type of sales which will facili- 
tate reconstruction of war-ravaged 
nations. 

These credit arrangements represent 
“credit ceilings,” Mr. McCabe explained, 
and do not mean that the countries nec- 
essarily will purchase up to these totals. 
All credit arrangements provide for a 
rate of interest of 23g, percent per annum 
payable annually with the principal to 
be paid in annual installments, terms of 
which vary according to local conditions. 

The other six countries granted credit 
arrangements were: the Philippines, 
Turkey, Finland, Lebanon, Iran, and 
Ethiopia. 





Decreased Production of 
Bricks in Finland 


The output of the brick industry in 
Finland has declined from 170,000,000 
bricks annually to about 70,000,000, ac- 
cording to the Finnish press. Prevailing 
low prices are given as the reason for the 
decreased production. The industry is 
said to have a capacity of considerably 
more than 200,000,000 bricks a year. 
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Iceland’s Coop- 


eratives 


(Continued from p. 15) 


still were no banks, no distributors other 
than the Danes, and no really stable 
Icelandic farmer organizations that 
could facilitate the two-way trade with 
the British on a steady and reliable 
basis. 


Cooperative Purchasing Comes 


In the autumn of 1881 the farmers of 
Thingeyar County assembled to deter- 
mine a way to remedy the situation. 
These men had already had more than 
35 years of experience in working to- 
gether. Perhaps it was no more than 
a matter of course for them when they 
agreed that it would be in the best inter- 
est of the entire group to establish a 
joint buying and selling organization 
owned and shared in by all of the mem- 
bers on equal terms. Following a sec- 
ond meeting in February 1882 the pat- 
tern of the organization came into focus, 
and there emerged “Kaupfjelag Thingey- 
inga,” the first true cooperative society 
in Iceland. 

The constitution of this association 
embodied a number of features that gave 
the organization a vitality previously 
unknown to the farmers’ associations. 
Among these were the ability to purchase 
imported goods in quantities and at 
terms most beneficial to the interests 
of the sum of all individual members, to 
raise the standards of quality of the 
members’ products, and to eliminate 
trading debts. 

To qualify for membership in the so- 
ciety a farmer had to buy at least one 
share in the organization. Each share 
entitled its owner to order a specified 
quantity of merchandise for which pay- 
ment was either made in advance or 
promised in writing. The money gained 
from the sale of shares provided a found- 
ing fund and was the joint property of 
the members. Shares could not be with- 
drawn and interest was not paid on the 
principal. 

No special stipulations were made 
about voting, but from the very begin- 
ning it became an inviolable custom that 
each member should have no more than 
one vote regardless of the number of 
shares purchased or turn-over in goods. 


Early Administration 


The main office of the cooperative was 
located in Husavik. The job of min- 
istering to the needs of a membership 
scattered over a wide area within Thin- 
geyar County was simplified through the 
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establishment of 20 regional “divisions.” 
The divisions had from 12 to 15 members 
each and operated like small societies 
within the over-all framework of the 
Kaupfjelag Thingeyinga. Each division 
elected a supervisor from among its 
members, whose duty it became to as- 
semble orders from his group and take 
care of the bookkeeping. He also had 
control over applications for member- 
ship and could refuse to allow persons 
to join when there was doubt about their 
integrity. 

In connection with order taking, the 
supervisor had full responsibility for the 
individual imports and exports of his 
group, for the distribution of goods, and 
for the sale of products. His remunera- 
tion was paid as a fixed percentage of the 
value of the imported merchandise. 
When he bought goods apart from spe- 
cific orders and held them for general 
resale, he was allowed to take from 312 
to 742 percent of the value, depending 
upon whether the goods were paid for 
in cash before the summer season, or in 
kind at a later date. The rate also de- 
pended upon whether purchasers bought 
the goods in bulk or piecemeal. The 
terms of compensation for the group 
supervisors were stipulated in an annu- 
ally renewed agreement, were not rigid, 
and could be altered when necessary. 

Provisionally selected delegates from 
each of the 20 regional divisions met once 
a year at a General Meeting where the 
state of the society and its operations 
were discussed and its policies deter- 
mined. The General Meeting also 
elected a supreme council to direct the 
activities of the entire organization. 
The council would in turn elect a com- 
mittee to handle regional administra- 
tion. 

At first there were no provisions for 
the establishment of a capital fund or 
for its development through business 
profits. Neither were there any general 
credit guaranties binding the members. 
However, supervisors were instructed to 
obtain payment in advance or demand 
a material security. Later on, provisions 
were made to have the members guar- 
antee the credit of each other mutually 
within the divisions, and the aggregate 
of the divisions took credit responsibility 
for the various units. 


Retail Outlet Established 


As can be seen, Kaupfjelag Thingey- 
inga was at the outset purely a non- 
profit organization. It bought goods 
upon advance orders and turned them 
over to the members at cost plus freight, 
customs duty, and moderate charges to 
cover operating expenses. Finally, in 
1890, the society established a retail shop 
in which it set prices at a level that 
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would allow for annual credit balances. 
The retail service was initiated for the 
convenience of the housewife, to enable 
her to replenish stocks of household 
items without having to wait perhaps 
as much as 6 months for the arrival of a 
boat with a fresh supply of the needed 
articles. 

There are three characteristics that 
distinguished the Kaupfjelag Thingey- 
inga and which made it a true coopera- 
tive society, namely: (1) Equal voting 
rights for all members; (2) no interest 
payable on the shares; (3) full benefits 
of buying and selling of goods at reduced 
prices, with profits shared exclusively 
by participating members. 

The advantages of this system were 
considered to be quite evident at the end 
of the first year’s operations, when a 
comparison showed the cooperative’s 
prices on imported goods to be 30 percent 
below those of the private foreign mer- 
chants at Husavik. Several years later, 
Kaupfjelag Thingeyinga’s prices were 
claimed to have proved to be more favor- 
able by 40 percent. Comparable advan- 
tage, to a great extent, derived from the 
handling of sales of the farmers’ produce. 
The sheep were carefully graded, and 
higher prices were obtained for better 
animals. Later on, the same careful 
handling was applied to the wool and 
mutton that began to enter the export 
market. These first steps led to the 
eventual grading of farm produce 
throughout the country, which was later 
strengthened by law. Notwithstanding 
many initial difficulties, the society 
progressed year by year and is still 
flourishing in the market town of Husa- 
vik and in Thingeyar County. 


Expansion 


The successful model of cooperation 
established by the farmers of Thingeyar 
County soon became a pattern for groups 
of farmers in other parts of the country. 
Spreading first to other north-coast dis- 
tricts, the cooperative idea moved down 
the west coast and later across the 
country to embrace finally the greater 
share of the business of Iceland's agri- 
cultural population. 

In 1886, two new cooperative organiza- 
tions were established on the north coast 
and one on the west coast. Later, an- 
other society was formed in Thingeyar 
County, several cooperatives were or- 
ganized on the east coast, and others 
were established on the south coast. To- 
ward the beginning of the present cen- 
tury cooperative societies dotted the in- 
habited coastal areas of the country (the 
interior of Iceland is practically unin- 
habited). The founders of the societies 
were farmers in almost every case, and 
they took Kaupfjelag Thingeyinga as 
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their model in regard to genera] organi. 
zation and methods of trading. Most o 
these initial societies are still in existence, 
There is, however, no record to show the 
number of members comprising the early 
cooperative groups. 

Rapid development and €XPansion 
came after the year 1900, following g trip 
to Denmark by the manager of Kaupfje. 
lag Eyfirdinga of Akureyri to study the 
cooperative movement in that country, 
The manager, Hallgrimur Kristinsson, 
returned with vigorous enthusiasm for 
the Rochdale Plan and immediately se 
himself to revising the organization of 
the KEA (Kaupfjelag Eyfirdinga, Axy. 
reyri) to conform with the Rochdale 
principles. In the decade preceding the 
first World War many new cooperative 
organizations came into existence, with 
KEA now being the model. Older gp. 
cieties started to alter their pattern to 
this new model, too. The cooperative 
groups commenced to sell goods at cur- 
rent prices and pay dividends at the end 
of each year. At the same time they 
turned toward building up trading and 
reserve capital funds 


Federative Movement 


A development of prime significance 
appeared in 1902 with the establishment 
of the Federation of Iceland Cooperative 
Societies. The Federation started as an 
association of three societies in the in- 
dependent way that characterized the 
founding of the individual societies, At 
the outset, the Federation did not en- 
gage in trade, but concerned itself prin- 
cipally with educational and instruc- 
tional matters. Among them was the 
hiring of lecturers to travel the country- 
side to give talks on cooperative sub- 
jects. In 1907, the Federation com- 
menced publishing a_ periodical called 
“Samvinnan” (Cooperation). It is to- 
day the monthly journal of the coopera- 
tives. 

Little by little, the Federation became 
engaged in promoting the trade of the 
cooperative groups. In 1910 it brought 
the individual societies into close union 
by becoming the negotiator for the export 
to foreign markets of all cooperative- 
produced lamb and mutton. In 1914 the 
war in Europe affected adversely the im- 
ports of the individual cooperative 
groups, and bulk buying on a larger scale 
than that theretofore carried on by single 
societies became necessary. Hallgrimur 
Kristinsson of KEA was appointed com- 
mercial agent for the Federation and Was 
sent to Denmark in 1914 to open a trad- 
ing office in Copenhagen. In a few 
months the organization was handling 
a good volume of the imports of the co- 
operatives and was adding other items 
besides mutton to its selling list. I 
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1917, new headquarters were established 
in Reykjavik, and a general-merchan- 
dise wholesale business was started. 

The business activities of the Federa- 
tion have steadily increased through the 
years, as have the number of member so- 
cieties. Whereas in 1915 the latter num- 
bered only 8, today they total 52. Cur- 
rently branch offices are maintained in 
Copenhagen, Leith, and New York. 
There was a branch office in Hamburg 
from 1927 until 1932. A Cooperative 
School was founded in 1919; it has been 
in steady operation with an annual stu- 
dent body of from 50 to 60. 

In 1921, the Federation built a sheep 
casing plant in Reykjavik to prepare 
sausage casings, and 2 years later a wool 
pullery was established at Akureyri 
Several years later a tannery (IDUNN) 
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and a shoe factory also making gloves 
were erected. In 1930 the Federation 
bought a woolen mill (GEFJUN) at 
Akureyri, on which progressive improve- 
ments have been made in the last few 
years. Garment shops were established 
in connection with the woolen mill and 
have been carried on for the benefit of 
home trade. The Federation today also 
runs a soap factory (SJOFN) and a 
chicory factory (FREYJA) in partner- 
ship with the Kaupfjelag Eyfirdinga, 
Akureyri. They also have quick freezing 
plants and cold-storage warehouses in 
Reykjavik and on the Westmann Islands. 

The progress and development of the 
Federation since 1915 is clearly indicated 
in the membership and financial table 
below: 


Growth of the Federation Since 1915 








[Values in Icelandic crowns '] 

Year Members | Employees Sales Net profit Capital Capital 

assets reserves 
1915 ~ 3 1, 200, 000 7, 000 4, 000 2, 000 
1925... 3s 4 11, 800, 000 202, 000 238, 000 219, 000 
1935 sy Qu) 17, 200, 000 143, 000 748, 000 925, 000 
1939 47 424 32, 300, 000 625, 000 1, 140, 000 1, 913, 000 
1943 w {Us 97, 800, 000 1, 840, 000 4, 330, 000 3, 458, 000 
The exchange value of the crown prior to 1939 was approximately 4.50 crowns to 1 United States dollar. Since 1939 


the value has been 6.5 crowns to | dollar 


Processing and Manufacture 


In the period since 1915, following the 
entry of the Federation into commercial 
activity, the societies have been expand- 
ingin every respect. In addition to their 
main commercial activities, various proc- 
essing and industrial plants were opened. 
In 1945 the individual societies operated 
26 freezing plants, 4 dairy plants, 2 bak- 
eries, 2 sausage factories, 2 chemical 
works, 8 tailoring shops, and 1 woolen 
mill. Some of the freezing plants are 
used for refrigerating and storing meat, 
but the greater part are quick-freezing 
plants where fish is filleted and quick- 
frozen for the export market. In ad- 
dition, the cooperative societies operate 
slaughterhouses in the principal distri- 
bution points of the country. 

The benefits the cooperatives derive 
from doing their own manufacturing 
are twofold. First, the production is to 
specifications desired by the local popu- 
lation. Second, it often can be sold 
cheaper. The industrial production of 
the Federation of Iceland Cooperative 
Societies is sold and retailed through the 
affiliated societies. 


M embership 


Lower prices to the consumer from a 
factor favoring membership in a cooper- 
ative society in Iceland. Since the coop- 
eratives took to pricing their goods in 


conformity with the current prices at 
each place, the profit which has resulted 
has been returned to the members. In re- 
cent years this has amounted to as much 
as 13 percent. Of this, 3 percent has 
regularly been placed in the capital re- 
serve fund of the organization, and the 
remainder has been paid back to the 
members. At the beginning of 1945 
there were 23,000 members belonging to 
cooperatives affiliated with the Federa- 
tion of Iceland Cooperative Societies. 
Considering that usually only heads of 
families are members, and that each on 
the average maintains three persons, in- 
cluding himself, it is safe to assume that 
more than half the population of the 
country or as much as 69,000 persons are 
provided for by the societies. 


Volume of Trade 


The following figures show the expan- 
sion of the societies affiliated with the 
Federation in recent years through 1943: 





Year Membets el 





oa Imports Exports 

Crowne | Crowns } 
1928 7, 4°6 120 7, 148, 000 5, 839, 000 
1935 8. O84 25 9, 653, 000 7, 517, 000 
1939 16, 333 550 20, 580, 000 11, 712, 000 
1941 18, 504 741 | 37, 073, 000 81, 489, 000 
1943 21, 457 934 283, 101, 000 | 2 56, 494, 000 
| Present exchange value of Icelandic crown is 6.50 

crowns =$1, 

? The total imports of Ieeland in 1943 amounted to 


247,876,000 crowns. The total exports in 1943 amounted 
to 233,019,000 crowns, 
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The Federation and the affiliated so- 
cieties import practically half the quan- 
tity of all grain and flour which comes 
into Iceland, fully one-third of the 
sugar, one-sixth of the cotton and 
drapery goods, and probably about one- 
fourth of the timber. 

The principal domestic produce sold 
by the Federation on the home market 
is mutton and milk. Quantities of but- 
ter, eggs, and cheese are also widely 
marketed by the cooperative societies. 

The cooperative societies buy on the 
home market such items as domestic ap- 
pliances, work garments, confectionery, 
and chemical compounds and distribute 
these through their shops and stores. 

In 1921 the Federation of Iceland Co- 
operative Societies was divided into three 
principal departments—Finance De- 
partment, Import Department, and Ex- 
port Department. In 1943 two more 
were added, an Agricultural Department 
and a Sociological ‘(Public Relations) 
Department. 


Unaffiliated Cooperatives 


There are about 10 independent co- 
operative societies outside of the Federa- 
tion combine. Their total membership 
is unknown. The largest of these is the 
“Slaturfjelag Sudurlands,” which is an 
old society dealing in the domestic 
market in mutton, beef, and other agri- 
cultural products in behalf of the farm- 
ers of the south coast. 

There is an independent creamery and 
dairy cooperative combine in Reykjavik 
called “Samsala” which handles the sale 
and distribution of milk in the area. It 
consists of three producing societies. 
This dairy cooperative combine has 23 
retail distributing shops in Reykjavik. 

The other unaffiliated. cooperative 
groups are consumers’ societies in iso- 
lated coastal villages. 


Methods Prevailing Today 


The present arrangement of the coop- 
erative societies is on the Rochdale 
Plan. There is open membership. Each 
member has only one vote irrespective of 
credit balance or volume of trade. Divi- 
dends are paid in proportion to turn- 
over. Transactions are for the most part 
concluded in cash. 

In certain instances, because of local 
conditions, the societies cannot adopt 
fully the system of cash transactions. It 
is necessary to grant some credit to cer- 
tain members in between the regular 
market seasons, but there is a set rule 
not to extend any credit without a guar- 
anty of payment. 

The administration of the coopera- 
tives follows the principal lines of the 
Kaupfjelag Thingeyinga. The Federa- 
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tion of Iceland Cooperative Societies 
stands as an example. There is a general 
meeting each year at which is elected a 
seven-man Board of Directors which has 
supreme authority in all matters con- 
cerning the Federation. Each society 
may send one representative to the gen- 
eral meeting and an additional repre- 
sentative for each 400 members. As a 
rule, the general meeting is held once a 
year, but special meetings may be called 
in emergencies. The Board of Directors 
usually meets four times a year. The 
Board appoints the executive managers 
of the Federation who are in charge of 
the five departments previously de- 
scribed. 

The individual societies are run on 
similar lines. The determination of 
policy is in the hands of the General 
Meeting. The meetings are attended by 
all of the members or, in the case of the 
larger societies, by representatives of 
their various branches; in the latter in- 
stance there usually is one representative 
present for each 10 to 20 members. The 
board of directors, numbering three to 
five persons and in certain instances 
more, is elected by the meeting. This 
board conducts the affairs of the society 
between meetings. It appoints the man- 
ager and regulates his activity. 

The societies set money aside for cer- 
tain funds to be used as trading capital 
and for security. These funds are of two 
kinds, namely, reserve funds (which can- 
not be divided or withdrawn, even if the 
society were to cease its activity) and 
paid-up share capital (the funds of the 
society owned by the individual mem- 
bers). At least 1 percent of the annual 
combined total amount of the turn-over, 
import and export, is put into the re- 
serve fund. The establishment fund 
(capital assets) is the principal item of 
the paid-up share capital, into which at 
least 3 percent of the yearly net surplus 
is paid. In addition, many of the socie- 
ties operate savings banks for their 
members. 

Working capital of the societies is pro- 
vided by agreed appropriations from the 
credit balances of the current accounts 
of the members. 

Members are charged an admission 
fee. The minimum is 10 crowns (kronur) 
($1.54), and there are no other initial 
charges. All responsible persons have a 
right to membership in a cooperative 
society. 

The Federation obtains its trading 
capital in a way similar to that of the 
individual societies, by promoting its re- 
serve fund and by making use of its es- 
tablishment fund, which is made up of a 
fixed share of the societies’ net surplus. 

There is no Government aid, nor are 
there any subsidies given to the coopera- 
tives. 
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Inter-American 
Council to Meet at 
Montevideo 


(Continued from p. 11) 


goods. We must be prepared to venture 
abroad with American private capital... 
to do our bit in the expansion of industry, 
production, trade, and agriculture in unde- 
veloped regions of the world. 


Private Initiative 


A recent announcement by the Inter- 
American Council states that leading 
businessmen from 22 nations will be pres- 
ent at Montevideo for the forthcoming 
6-day convention. The Council’s head- 
quarters staff of approximately 30 per- 
sons has prepared an extensive amount 
of research material to aid in effectively 
covering the very lengthy agenda. 
Chairman James S. Kemper of the United 
States Section, and former president of 
the National Chamber, states that an 
excellent delegation of business leaders 
from the United States will make the 
long journey to Uruguay, because: 

The Inter-American Council is the logical 
medium for continued hemispheric economic 
development—and for the maintenance and 
expansion of free private enterprise in the 
western world. 

Private enterprise must now resume its 
initiative. This initiative is needed in the 
development of the resources and industries 
of the Hemisphere. It is a factor essential 
in economic expansion which will bring about 
a rising standard of living, maximum em- 
ployment, and social and political stability 
throughout the Americas 





Inter-American War Expansion 


The Council holds that, with the war 
ended, practically all barriers to free 
commercial intercourse between the busi- 
ness firms of the 22 countries should be 
promptly abolished. Soon after Ger- 
many plunged the European continent 
into economic chaos in 1939, the hereto- 
fore very active commerce between 
Europe and Latin America was severely 
curtailed. The Council was formed 2 
years later, largely because of the dis- 
ruption of prewar foreign trade. South 
American producers and _ distributors 
were confronted with insurmountable 
barriers to normal exports and imports. 

A primary purpose of the Council’s 
formation was to facilitate greater co- 
operation between the allied nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, and it has 
commented on this situation as follows: 

The disastrous aftermath of the first World 
War taught us that if these countries failed 
to take concerted action with respect to ex- 
change rates, capital investment, transport, 


manufacture, and trade, then each will be 
forced to protect its national interests in 
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some manner which may injure the Cthers 
Such a condition will sooner or later bring 
about unemployment and economic inse. 
curity. 

This is exactly what must be avoided, if 
this world is really going to be a better Dlace 
to live in. The main object of the Counejj 
is to do what it can, through its member op. 
ganizations, to solve these problems ang thus 
to provide for economic stability in the 
various American countries. 


During the 1940-45 period, both North 
and South America engaged in a igantic 
mobilization of resources. For the needs 
of the greatest war mobilization and ip. 
dustrial expansion that the world has 
ever known, the factories of the United 
States and Canada turned to Latin Amer. 
ican nations for a large proportion of 
raw-material needs. Inter-American ¢o. 
operation by the producers, processors 
banking and shipping interests became 
the order of the day. The United States 
turned as never before to th2 mineral] re. 
sources of the Andean countiies of South 
America, as well as to Cuba, Mexico, ang 
Brazil. Various Latin-American coup. 
tries supplied vast amounts of tropical 
and semitropical materials needed for 
the war machine. By 1943, United States 
imports from Latin America were treble 
those of 1938, despite insufficient ship- 
ping facilities. As stated by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, Chairman of the Inter- 
American Development Commission: 

In the postwar period, we need the inter- 
American system of cooperation just as much 
as we have needed it in the critical war 
years. A great inter-American health and 
sanitation program is being carried out in 
most of the other American republics, and 
local industries have been greatly expanded. 

Postwar development of Hemisphere na- 
tional resources and the raising of living 
standards largely will be a task for business 
enterprise and private initiative. Business 
can best do this Job by working with govern- 


ment on the tested principles of the Good 
Neighbor policy 


Industrial Progress 


A helpful guide to the attitude of the 
Inter-American Council on industrial de- 
velopment problems is the following 
summary of its 1942 resolutions on that 
subject: 

The guiding rule in the industrialization of 
a country does not have to be industrializa- 
tion at any cost. Rather, industrialization 
should be subordinated to the higher in- 
terests and basic characteristics of the na- 
tional economy. Free initiative and private 
management constitute the most effective 
means of insuring industrial progress and 
increasing general prosperity, as demon- 
strated by experience. The Council recom- 
mends such steps as: 

1. Establishment of laboratories and tech- 
nological and economic research agencies, 
supported jointly by government and private 
business. 

2. Study by the official and private banking 
groups in each country of the technical pro- 
cedure of the issue and negotiation of se- 
curities for industrial purposes. 
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3, Establishment of industrial credit, in 
harge of specialized agencies, wherever such 
c edit does not already exist. 
cr Adoption of a fiscal policy that will 

4. ulate the participation of both national 
pi mee TN capital in manufacturing indus- 
= py means of tariffs appropriate for both 
a d consumption, protective meas- 


try an 
ae aguinat “dumping,”” and wide tax ex- 
emptions for annual payments to reserve 


such payments being figured as re- 
jacement funds for repairs and additions to 
ante ment, as well as exemptions for excess 
per destined to the same purpose. 

5. Waiving or reduction of duties on im- 
orts of machinery, parts, and semimanu- 
: tured products, whenever such articles are 
wom manufactured within the country. 

6. Application of the drawback system to 
customs duties on materials used in the 
manufacture of products for export. 

7. Stimulation of the export of raw mate- 
rials in advanced stages of processing. 

g. Development and improvement of trade 
schools and systematic study of social meas- 
ures appropriate to each country to help in- 
crease consumer purchasing power. 


funds, 


Postwar Problems 


As stated above, a comprehensive 
agenda has been prepared for the 
Montevideo meeting. It will be the 
Third Plenary Session of the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction; the first having been held in 
Chile (at Santiago and Valpariso) in 
1942, and the second in the United States 
(New York City) in 1944. Among ap- 
proximately 40 subjects approved by the 
executive committee for possible discus- 
sion are: 


Monopolies and cartels. 

Utilization of natural sources of power. 

Government planning. 

Protection of industrial property rights. 

Legislation and control of natural re- 
sources, 

Establishment of free ports. 

Stimulation of manufacturing 

Costs of distribution of agricultural 
products. 

Orientation of industries 

Investment of social-security financial 
reserves. 

Immigration problems. 

Stock exchanges of the Americas 

Stimulation and protection of private 
investment. 

Examination of the Clayton Committee 
report on the organization of inter- 
national commerce and rules of com- 
mercial policy. 

Application of the International Labor 
Organization's agreements and recom- 
mendations. 

Collaboration of producers in an Inter- 
American Charter of Social Insurance. 

Commercial arbitration. 

Documentation for the interchange of 
services and goods. 

Facilitating the travel of individuals be- 
tween the 22 countries of the Americas. 


Montevideo 


The fifth anniversary convention will 
be held in one of South America’s most 
beautiful modern cities, the capital city 
of Uruguay. It is located at the mouth 
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of the River Plate, so the city is a great 
seaport as well as a railroad and high- 
way center. Montevideo, a city with ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 population, includ- 
ing its suburbs, is but 1 hour from Buenos 
Aires by air and 7 hours from Rio de 
Janeiro. The Republic of Uruguay 
claims to have one of the best climates 
in the world, although it is a subtropical 
region. Montevideo’s annual rainfall is 
about 40 inches; it claims about 225 full- 
sunshine days a year. 

Uruguay’s population is almost en- 
tirely white. In its capital city are large 
colonies of British, Italian, Spanish, and 
other commercial interests. Many of its 
business and residential structures are 
ultramodern, and the beautiful head- 
quarters building of the Inter-American 
Council is pictured on page 11. Monte- 
video’s Ciudad Vieja (Old City) is its 
commercial and financial center. The 
Ciudad Nueva (New City) includes the 
splendid buildings of the national Gov- 
ernment as well as office buildings of the 
most modern architectural development. 

The third district of the city is resi- 
dential, containing many beautiful 
homes with large flowering gardens 
which front on broad and shady streets. 
Montevideo’s excellent transit system ef- 
fectually connects all sections of the 
city—which is often called “The City of 
Roses” and is known as one of the most 
popular summer resorts in South Amer- 
ica. 


The Council's Future 


The Inter-American Council realizes 
the outstanding importance of its 1946 
international convention, The stress of 
war facilitates cooperation against a 
common enemy. The end of strife often 
results in a quick return to former prac- 
tices of independence and isolation. The 
Council is naturally somewhat handi- 
capped by the lack of a common language 
for its 22 member countries. Other bar- 
riers in North and South American eco- 
nomic coordinating programs are well- 
know but are not insurmountable. For 
example, the Pan American Union, main- 
tained by 21 American Republics, has 
unquestionably carried out an effectively 
successful existence for 56 years, since 
the First International Conference of 
American States which was held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1889-90. Among 
its special divisions are those on agri- 
cultural cooperation, foreign trade, eco- 
nomics, legal matters, and labor and so- 
cial information. The Pan American 
Union is a governmental organization, 
while the Inter-American Council takes 
pride in the fact that it is composed en- 
tirely of nongovernmental economic in- 
terests—although cooperating with the 
Union’s Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, 
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As to its future, it points out that the 
World War II emergency brought about 
a profound realization of the natural in- 
terdependence of North and Latin Amer- 
ica. The Council calls attention to the 
fact that many other inter-American 
organizations of business and profes- 
sional interests are well started on what 
appears to be a permanent basis. Among 
these are the Inter-American Arbitra- 
tion Association, Inter-American Bar As- 
sociation, Inter-American Safety Coun- 
cil, Inter-American Statistical Institute, 
and the Inter-American Hotel Associa- 
tion. A large number of organizations, 
the Council states, are now assisting in 
economic and social cooperation between 
several of the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, and this spirit of mutual under- 
standing and action in overcoming com- 
mon problems is being rapidly extended. 
One important factor is that hundreds of 
university students are now obtaining 
their formal education in countries of 
the Western Hemisphere other than their 
own, They are aided by various inter- 
American student scholarship arrange- 
ments, often under the auspices of the 
Institute of International Education and 
International Training Administration. 

Inter-American Centers have sprung 
up throughout the American Republics 
during the war years. The Pan Ameri- 
can Union and other centers of Western 
Hemisphere information report a large 
increase ih the number and seeming per- 
manency of various kinds of inter- 
American organizations dedicated to so- 
cial, cultural, agricultural, labor, and 
employer interests. 

Realizing the above-mentioned favor- 
able “climate” as to increased under- 
standing between the peoples of North 
and South America—and appreciative of 
the fact that business leaders of its mem- 
ber associations and chambers of com- 
merce are giving more and more time 
to the Council’s problems—the Inter- 
American Council of Commerce and 
Production confidently believes that “the 
first 5 years are the hardest” and is now 
looking forward to steady increase in its 
usefulness. Much, however, depends 
upon the success of the 1946 convention 
at Montevideo and whether or not its 123 
constituent organizations throughout 
the Americas take vigorous and effective 
steps to carry out the conclusions 
reached at the 6 days of conferences on 
the shores of the River Plate. 


American Delegates 


Secretary Joseph W. Romita, of the 
United States Section, has announced 
that the American delegation to Monte- 
video will be under the Chairmanship 
of Robert D. Spradling, president of 
ARMCO International (American Roll- 
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ing Mills in Argentina) and among those 
who will attend are Stanley W. Caywood, 
president of International B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Frank C. Daugherty, Texas 
Company, and Arturo Salgado, manager 
of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil. 

American Chambers of Commerce in 
Latin America will have their presidents 
in the group of American delegates. 
Too, the Advisory Board to the United 
States Section, a group of American 
businessmen residing in Latin America, 
plan to be in attendance. 





China’s Trade- 
Control Changes 
Since V]-Day 


(Continued from p. 9) 


sired are hides and leather, skins, hemp, 
jute and ramie, feathers, china clay, and 
fire clay, which can be processed further 
by Chinese labor before being exported. 

All of the foregoing commodities were 
in group I (restricted exports). Group 
II (prohibited exports) comprised prod- 
ucts not permitted export, generally 
either because of their shortage in China, 
and their importance to China, or be- 
cause of special national interest in- 
volved. Arms and ammunition, ma- 
chinery and tools, communication and 
transportation equipment, cement, rice, 
wheat, and some other grains, alcohol, 
and other items fell in the first category. 
Wartime regulations prohibited export 
of these products both to conserve them 
for Chinese use, and to deny them to the 
Japanese. Gold and silver, tung-oil trees 
and branches, antiques, ancient Chinese 
books, and other products fell in the 
second category. 


Relaxing Wartime Controls 


Even before the end of the war relax- 
ation of the wartime trade controls had 
begun with elimination of many items 
from the controlled lists. For example, 
a Chungking Customs Notification dated 
July 25, 1945, removed from controls all 
items in import group II and substan- 
tially shortened group III. In the lat- 
ter group, only musk essence, Formosa 
grass, tatami (rice-straw matting), da- 
masceneware and satsumaware, mani- 
cure sets, powder puffs and cases, vanity 
cases, pearls, perfumes, cosmetic, pre- 
cious and semiprecious stones ‘(except 
uncut and unpolished stones), toilet 
equipment, toys and games, and jewel 
cases, remained as prohibited commodi- 
ties. Except on a few articles, more- 
over, duties were no longer collected on 
imports from occupied areas of China. 
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Finally, collection of all such duties 
was eliminated by a Customs Notifica- 
tion dated September 21, 1945. This or- 
der terminated collection of duties at the 
customhouses which had been estab- 
lished along the “boundary” between 
Free and Occupied China. It was stip- 
ulated that henceforth collection of duty 
should be made only at national boun- 
daries. 

A few days earlier (September 13, 
1945), the Ministry of Finance had is- 
sued “emergency measures for the ad- 
justment of import and export control 
in reoccupied areas,’ which were noti- 
fied to the customs offices by the Inspec- 
torate General of Customs on October 
12, 1945." Their effect was to return im- 
port restrictions to prewar (1937) status. 
Controlled imports were reduced to two 
groups: Group I, including arms, nar- 
cotics, and similar commodities imported 
only under special permit issued by the 
Government bureau or agency con- 
trolling the particular commodity in- 
volved; and the first section of import 
group III, including sword-canes, agri- 
cultural pests, and other articles nor- 
mally excluded from trade. Controls on 
these two groups of commodities are still 
retained. 

The regulations of September 13 made 
less important changes in export con- 
trols. ‘The list of articles subject to ex- 
change control and/or to Government 
permission for export was somewhat re- 
duced, while the list of prohibited 
exports was greatly reduced by the 
elimination of such items as ma- 
chinery, transportation and communica- 
tion equipment ‘except aviation equip- 
ment), cement, glycerin, alcohol, and 
cotton and manufactures thereof. 

Further changes in export regulations 
were soon forthcoming. It was an- 
nounced that the major products which 
had been handled as government monop- 
olies during the war—bristles, tung oil, 
tea, raw silk, wool—were to be permitted 
to be exported “freely,” ‘and that the Foo 
Shing Trading Corporation, which had 
handled their export during the war, was 
soon to cease operations. 

The apparent effect of these immediate 
postwar changes was to relax almost 
completely (except for controls over cer- 
tain special products which had been 
maintained before the war) the special 
trade controls existing during the war. 


See China's Trade Control and Tariff 
Regulations, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, De- 
cember 1, 1945; and Relaxation of China's 
Foreign Trade Controls, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 22, 1945. 

* Available information did not clarify the 
question whether exchange control was still 
maintained on these products during this 
period. This became unimportant, however, 
in view of more-recent changes to be de- 
scribed subsequently 





Restricted imports were reduced to a fey 
special articles, and although eXchange 
control was maintained on a number of 
export commodities, exchange contro} in 
China had not been an important instry. 
ment of commercial policy.’ 

The Chinese Supply Commission 
which had handled lend-lease matters in 
the United States during the latter Dart 


of the war was reorganized to handle Chi. | 
nese Government procurement in this 


country. No announcement was Made of 
the future status of the Universa) Trad. 
ing Corporation, an agency of the hj. 
nese Government which had during the 
war made all cash purchases in this coup. 
try both for the Chinese Governmen 
and for Chinese individuals and com. 


panies. These developments appeared at | 


first glance, especially when viewed to- 
gether with the relaxation of controls, ty 
open the way to private trade through 
ordinary trade channels. 


Tariff C hanges 


Concomitantly with these changes jp 
trade-control regulations, revisions were 
made in China’s tariffs. Export duties 
had been changed but little during the 
war, and the revised rates published in 
September 1945 by the Statistica] De- 
partment of the Inspectorate General of 
Customs, Shanghai, were in most cases 
equivalent to those in the 1934 tariff, All 
rates are now, however, on an ad valorem 
basis—for with the existing inflation. 
specific rates, unless constantly changed, 
would soon have produced little revenue, 
It may be of interest to note that export 
duty is levied by the Chinese Govern- 
ment on all products except those specifi- 
cally listed as duty-free. 
and revenue surtaxes, each amounting to 
5 percent of the duty, are also payable. 
The number of duty-free items is much 
larger than in prewar years, however, 
and it is possible that in the future export 
duties will decline in importance. 

A considerable number of changes had 


been made in import duties during the | 


war, one of the major changes being the 
reduction of rates on many commodities 
to one-third of the prewar level. This, 
again, was the result of China’s special 
situation, being done in order to encour- 
age the importation of materials consid- 
ered essential. 

The new schedule made effective Sep- 
tember 16, 1945, returned all these re- 
duced rates to the original full rates of 
duty. The import tariff now in effect is 


*This does not imply that exchange con- 
trol is still of small importance, for, # 
will be pointed out, recent regulations have 
extended exchange control to all exports, to 
conserve foreign exchange realized therefrom. 

‘It was the successor to China Defense 
Supplies, Inc 
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substantially that of 1934, except that, 

in the case of export duties, all rates 
na as valorem. All commodities are 
pon to import duties unless specifi- 
cally stated to be duty-free, and the only 
products So designated are gold and sil- 
ver (bullion and coins); unmanufac- 
tured platinum, animal manure; rice 
and paddy; gasoline, naphtha, benzine, 
and similar motor fuels; liquid fuels (in- 
cluding fuel oil and crude oil for refining 
purposes) ; and books, charts, maps, 
globes, and current newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The flood-relief and revenue 
surtaxes, each amounting to 5 percent 
of the duty, are levied additionally to the 
import duty, and port charges for 
wharfage, river conservancy, and the 
like, which were levied in prewar years, 
were reinstated.” 

The Wartime Consumption Tax, how- 
ever, which had been collected during 
the war on more than 250 items in the 
import tariff, was first discontinued and 
finally abolished. Its elimination was 
one of the financial reforms suggested 
by Dr. T. V. Soong, in January 1945, and 
the tax was not collected after that 
month. It was finally officially abolished 
by National Government order promul- 
gated September 12, 1945. 


Consolidated Tax 


At this time also revised regulations 
governing the Consolidated Tax were 
issued by the National Government." 
Essentially an excise or consumption tax 
on goods of domestic manufacture, the 
Consolidated Tax was in prewar years 
the third-ranking source of tax rev- 
enue—behind the customs duties and the 
salt tax. It is now collected both on 
domestically produced and on imported 
articles of types designated as subject 
to the tax. 

A tax of 100 percent ad valorem is im- 
posed on cigarettes, cigars, and prepared 
tobacco, so that cigarettes, especially, 
with an import duty of 80 percent ad 
valorem, surtaxes totaling about 14 per- 
cent of that duty, and a consolidated tax 
of 100 percent ad valorem, bear a heavy 
burden, Other rates are more moderate, 
being 60 percent for foreign-style wine, 
spirits, and beer, 30 percent for leaf to- 
bacco, 25 percent for sugar, 20 percent 
for matches, and 3'2 percent for cotton 
yarn, 


Customs Gold Unit 


A feature of the tariff as it now exists 
is the unimportance of the Customs 
Gold Unit, which was introduced in 1930 
and was during prewar years the cur- 





*See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, March 
30, 1946, p. 22. 


"See ForEIGN ComMMERCE WEEKLY, Feb- 
Tuary 16, 1946, p. 27. 
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rency in which duties were levied and 
import values recorded. Because all 
duties are now ad valorem, rather than 
specific, it is umnecessary to calculate 
them in Customs Gold Units. Payment 
may be made either in Customs Gold 
Unit notes, or in Chinese National dol- 
lars (there remains a fixed ratio between 
the two of 20 Chinese National dollars to 
1 Customs Gold Unit). For practical 
purposes the Customs Gold Unit may 
now, therefore, be ignored. 


Foreign-Exchange Problems 


The relaxation of wartime trade con- 
trols previously described did not im- 
mediately encourage foreign trade, for 
several reasons. Some of these were 
physical, in that there was a shortage of 
shipping, congestion in warehouses and 
on wharfs, and poor transportation fa- 
cilities with the interior. At ports other 
than Shanghai, such difficulties were 
even greater. At Tientsin, for example, 
except for one small vessel operating 
on the Tientsin-Shanghai run, the only 
vessels calling at Taku Bar or proceed- 
ing up river to Tientsin were vessels 
under United States naval control. 
Warehouses containing Japanese goods 
were sealed, and not available for use. 
Available tugs and lighters were barely 
sufficient in numbers for the needs of the 
United States Marine force in the Pei- 
ping-Tientsin area. Moreover, such 
partly physical, partly economic, diffi- 
culties as the limited scope of foreign- 
banking activities, lack of all-risk in- 
surance, and lack of facilities for issu- 
ance of required certificates of purchase 
of foreign exchange, and even for collec- 
tion of regular customs duties, retarded 
trade. 

Equally important with physical diffi- 
culties were problems of foreign ex- 
change. The official exchange rate re- 
mained at 20 Chinese National dollars to 
1 United States dollar, and exchange was 
made available by the Chinese Govern- 
ment at this favorable rate only for im- 
ports considered “essential.” The rate 
of exchange on the open market, to 
which importers had to resort when they 
were unable to obtain foreign exchange 
at the official rate varied widely; in early 
1946 in the Chungking area it was about 
1,500 to 1, although it had at other times 
been much higher. In Shanghai, just 
prior to the announcement of new for- 
eign-exchange regulations February 25, 
1946, it was 2,400 to 1. 

It might be expected that foreign ex- 
change could have been obtained 
through exports. It should be noted. 
however, that foreign-exchange control 
requiring the surrender to the Govern- 
ment of the exchange obtained from ex- 
ports was still exercised on many of 
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China’s important export commodities. 
On these commodities provision was 
made that they might be exported, with 
documents being handed to the Bank of 
China for collection, and with the under- 
standing that settlement was to be made 
at a future date after the setting of a new 
exchange rate. Exporters had no assur- 
ance, however—at least, none which was 
publicly recorded—that the amount 
which they would receive would be cal- 
culated at a better rate than 20 to 1. 
Sales made during this period and under 
this condition amounted to selling on an 
open-price contract, and exporters were 
therefore very hesitant to utilize this 
procedure. 

Some very complex methods of financ- 
ing exports were utilized because of the 
uncertainty concerning the future ex- 
change rate. On commodities not sub- 
ject to exchange control, of course, such 
procedures were not necessary, and some 
exchange could be derived from such ex- 
ports. Certain of these commodities, 
however, were comparatively unimpor- 
tant—strawbraid, for example. 

There were other ways in which for- 
eign exchange could be obtained for the 
purchase of imports, but they were of 
relatively minor importance. One means 
was a provision made by the Central 
Bank of China, whereby Chinese with 
blocked accounts in the United States 
might turn over amounts drawn thereon 
to the Central Bank of China in exchange 
for free money to be provided in the 
United States by the Bank. Chinese hav- 
ing free assets in the United States or in 
another foreign country, or U. S. dollar 
notes in China (derived from United 
States expenditures there), might, of 
course, also use these funds for pur- 
chases. 

The exchange problem remained, how- 
ever, an important factor obstructing 
revival of China’s foreign trade. It was 
evident that as port and harbor condi- 
tions improved, and transportation lanes 
were reopened, foreign trade would be 
limited by economic rather than by phys- 
ical considerations. It was also recog- 
nized, no doubt, that the relaxation of 
wartime controls had left no formal pro- 
vision for selective control of imports, 
favoring those more essential to China’s 
rehabilitation and economic reconstruc- 
tion. Since exchange at the official rate 
was granted for commodities deemed 
“essential,” but no formal list of such 
goods was available, there was also a pos- 
sibility of granting of exchange in an 
arbitrary manner. 


New Regulations 


On February 25, 1946, the National 
Government of China announced tempo- 
rary regulations with regard to foreign- 
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exchange transactions, and temporary 
foreign-trade regulations which _pro- 
vided definite procedures with respect to 
all foreign-exchange transactions, and 
established restricted and prohibited lists 
of nonessential imports.” 

The Central Bank of China was put in 
over-all control of foreign exchange, a 
position which it had not held before the 
war. Although its name Central Bank of 
China, might imply to the uninitiated 
that it was the central bank of that 
country, actually there were four Gov- 
ernment banks which were of impor- 
tance—the Central Bank of China, the 
Bank of China, the Farmers’ Bank of 
China, and the Bank of Communications. 
Among these, the Bank of China was, 
even during the war, the one most closely 
associated with foreign trade, being the 
bank which received export documents 
for collection and settlement of exchange 
at a later date, and the bank which was 
most active in foreign-exchange mat- 
ters.” The new regulations appear to 
further the trend, begun during wartime, 
toward assumption by the Central Bank 
of China of a position as central bank 
(that is, bankers’ bank). The others of 
the four Government banks presum- 
ably will deal directly with the public, 
as will other appointed banks. It is to 
be assumed that they will also retain 
their other special functions (e. g., 
specialization by the Farmers’ Bank of 
China in agricultural credit). 


Central Bank of China 


Under the new regulations, the Cen- 
tral Bank of China is given power to 
appoint the banks which may engage in 
foreign-exchange transactions with the 
public, and to license banks and ex- 
change shops to deal in foreign-currency 
notes, travel agencies to handle foreign- 
currency travelers’ checks and travelers’ 
letters of credit, and persons to act as 
foreign-exchange brokers. The Central 
Bank of China is also given power to in- 
tervene in the financial market when it 
deems it necessary to check wide fluctua- 
tions of rates. 

As suggested by the foregoing sen- 
tence, there,is no longer a fixed rate of 
exchange, and appointed banks are 
henceforth to be permitted to engage in 
foreign-exchange transactions with the 
public, on a limited open market, with 


“Circulars giving the full text of these 
regulations are available upon request to the 
Far Eastern Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, or to the 
Department’s Field Offices. 

“= Wartime regulations provided for appli- 
cation for foreign exchange to one of a num- 
ber of designated banks which were to trans- 
mit application to the Central Bank of China 
for decision. In practice most transactions 
were made with the Bank of China. 
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the Central Bank of China ready.to step 
in if open-market rates fluctuate too 
widely. The official rate of 20 Chinese 
National dollars to 1 United States dol- 
lar, and the supplemental official rates 
of 40 to 1 and 500 to 1 for special pur- 
poses are abolished. 

Although the Central Bank of China, 
immediately following announcement of 
the new regulations, stated that its rate 
for telegraphic transfers on New York 
was to be CN$2,020 for US$1, this is not 
an official rate in the sense that the war- 
time 20-to-1 rate had been. Rather, it 
is a rate at which the Central Bank of 
China, as a bankers’ bank, deals with 
the appointed banks. They are left free 
to deal in foreign exchange at their 
rates, although these might naturally be 
expected to remain in fairly close prox- 
imity to the rate established by the Cen- 
tral Bank of China. With the announce- 
ment of the new regulations, the rate 
for U. S. dollar notes in Shanghai 
dropped from 2,400 to 1 on February 26 
to 1,980 to 1 on March 2. At least tem- 
porarily, the exchange market steadied 
around the Central Bank of China’s rate 
of 2,020 to 1. 


Limitations on Banks’ Powers 


Appointed banks are prohibited from 
engaging in foreign-exchange transac- 
tions for the export of capital or for 
speculative or arbitrage purposes. This 
provision limits what was in prewar years 
an important activity of the banks, espe- 
cially in Shanghai. Furthermore, banks 
are forbidden to open new foreign-cur- 
rency accounts, or to accept new de- 
posits in old foreign-currency accounts.’ 
Withdrawals from foreign-currency ac- 
counts are to be made only for purposes 
permitted under the new regulations. 
Finally, balances remaining in foreign- 
currency accounts by September 30, 1946, 
are to be sold to the Central Bank of 
China at prevailing rates of exchange. 

Although the regulations state that 
the public may “buy and sell gold freely,” 
export of gold, and also of silver, is pro- 
hibited under the new trade regulations. 
Import and export of foreign-currency 
notes is prohibited entirely, except that 
an individual may bring into and take 
out of China an amount not exceeding 
US$200 or its equivalent for his per- 
sonal use. 

The foregoing regulations aim at the 
closing of channels for foreign-exchange 
dealings other than through the ap- 
pointed banks and licensed dealers, with 
a view to insuring that exchange should 


3 Exception is made to permit deposit with 
an appointed bank of margin in foreign cur- 
rency against foreign exchange to be deliv- 
ered in future. 
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be bought and sold only for 8Dproveg 
purposes. 

Appointed banks are permitted to sel 
foreign exchange to the public Only for 
importation of goods permitteq en 
under the trade-control regulations, for 
personal requirements in  accordang 
with the exchange-control regulations 
and for other legitimate purposes au. 
thorized by the Central Bank of China, 


Prohibited Imports 


The trade-control regulations Classify 
imports as unrestricted, licensed, and 
prohibited. Prohibited commodities jp. 
clude a number of “luxury” items, such 
as silk and rayon goods, lace, perfume 
cosmetics, toys, and automobiles with 
seven-passenger capacity or less ang g 
net f. 0. b. factory cost in excess of 
US$1,200. Most of these were in gee. 
tion B of import group III (prohibited 
imports) in the trade regulations effec. 
tive toward the end of the war. The 
new regulations, therefore, represent in 
this respect only a revival of wartime 
limitations; the list is much shorter, 
however, many items banned during 
wartime not being prohibited by the new 
regulations—for example, certain marine 
products, alcoholic beverages, and cer- 
tain typically Japanese products. 


Restricted Imports 


Licensed imports are divided into two 
groups. Passenger motorcars (other 
than those on the prohibited list) , sugar, 
leaf tobacco, kerosene oil, and developed 
cinematographic film can be imported 
only under special license obtained from 
the Customs. Watches, alcoholic bever- 
ages, cigarettes, cigars, and prepared to- 
bacco, jewelry, pearls, and precious and 
semiprecious stones do not require spe- 
cial license, but are liable to a luxury 
surtax of 50 percent of the existing tariff 
rates. 

This means that the duty on alcoholic 
beverages is increased from 80 percent 
to 120 percent (plus the surtaxes and the 
port charges), plus the Consolidated Tax 
of 60 percent ad valorem. The heavy 
burden on cigarettes mentioned previ- 
ously in this article is likewise increased, 
total charges now becoming well over 
200 percent ad valorem. 

With the exception of watches, all of 
the items subject to the luxury surtax 
were restricted during wartime, but this 
was not true of any of the licensed com- 
modities except leaf tobacco. On the 
whole, the regulations with respect to 
imports seem to be aimed at the restric- 
tion of commodities generally considered 
as luxuriés,.and at the conservation of 
foreign exchange for the importation of 
essential commodities. Customs Notifi- 
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cation No. 1, issued by the Import Licens- 
ing Department of the Shanghai Customs 
on March 19, 1946, required importers of 
licensed commodities to register on or 
before March 25 and to provide infor- 
mation concerning their imports in pre- 
war years. On the basis of these data, 
quotas are expected to be established for 
imports during the second quarter of 


1946. 


Import-Planning Committee 


The foreign-trade regulations also es- 
tablished a Temporary Import-Planning 
Committee under the Supreme Economic 
Council and composed of the chairman 
and vice chairman of the Council, the 
Ministers of Finance, Communications, 
War, and Food, and the Director General 
of the National Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. This Temporary 
Import-Planning Committee is to esti- 
mate China’s import needs for the period 
of rehabilitation and to set forth a co- 
ordinated import program, taking into 
account China’s financial status, the rel- 
ative urgency of the various needs, and 
China’s balance-of-payments position. 
It is also to coordinate the activities of 
the several agencies involved, prevent 
duplivation and waste, and generally su- 
pervise the Customs Administration 
which is to have charge of the import- 
licensing program. 

Import restriction is also continued on 
those special commodities listed in group 
I and the first section of group ITI of the 
wartime trade regulations, and men- 
tioned previously in this article. Arms, 
aviation and wireless materials, and 
others in that group, can still be im- 
ported only under special permit issued 
by the Government bureau or agency 
controlling the particular commodity in- 
volved; and importation of handcuffs, 
obscene literature, and other such items, 
is prohibited. 


Unrestricted Imports 


With the exception of these lists, and 
those in the new regulations, all imports 
are designated as unrestricted. With 
the more-realistic rate of exchange now 
ruling (following the abolition of the 
official rate of 20 to 1), and with pur- 
chase of foreign exchange on the open 
market, from appointed banks, now pos- 
sible, importation of necessary commod- 
ities should be easier than in the past 
few months. The new regulations thus 
probably represent a factor making for 
trade expansion, whereas the relaxation 
which took place immediately following 
VJ-day was more apparent than real. 

Difficulties are likely to be encountered 
by those companies importing the few 
commodities designated as licensed im- 
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ports, although information is not yet 
available to indicate the extent to which 
control of these will be restrictive. Ina 
general view of the new regulations, it 
should be remembered also that these 
commodities are comparatively few in 
number. 


Export-Exchange Control 


On the export side, the foreign-ex- 
change regulations provide that ap- 
pointed banks may buy foreign exchange 
arising from any legitimate source. The 
foreign-trade regulations provide that, 
except for a few prohibited exports, all 
commodities may be freely exported, pro- 
vided an appointed bank certifies that it 
has purchased or contracted to purchase 
the foreign exchange to be derived there- 
from. This requirement is waived only 
in the case of shipments valued at less 
than US$25 or its equivalent and not 
made for commercial purposes. 

Thus, foreign-exchange control of the 
type exercised during the war on a com- 
partively small number of commodities 
is extended to all products except those 
prohibited from export. This exten- 
sion is intended to insure that all foreign 
exchange derived from exports will be 
made available to the appointed banks 
so that they, in turn, may have foreign 
exchange to sell to importers. 

China has consistently had, during the 
present century and even earlier, an ex- 
cess of merchandise imports, and it must 
conserve as far as possible the foreign 
exchange derived from its exports—espe- 
cially during the period of rehabilitation. 
It may be noted, incidentally, that the 
new regulations apparently make impos- 
sible barter deals (which have occasion- 
ally been resorted to in the past because 
of the difficulty of normal foreign-ex- 
change operations), for exports cannot 
be used for direct barter if a certificate 
of purchase of foreign exchange by an 
appointed bank must be presented to the 
Customs before goods may be exported. 
Assuming that the new regulations oper- 
ate satisfactorily, and exchange from ex- 
ports is sold to appointed banks—thus 
providing them with a source of foreign 
exchange for importers—barter would 
appear to be unnecessary. It is, of 
course, resorted to primarily when nor- 
mal trade channels are closed or difficult 
to use. 


Prohibited Exports 


Prohibited exports under the new reg- 
ulations include only the Government- 
controlled mineral products (tungsten, 
antimony, tin, and mercury), silver coins 
and bullion, gold bullion, copper coins 
(and copper remelted therefrom), certain 
subsidiary coins, salt, live wild animals 
and birds, bird skins, antiques, original 
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writings of Sun Yat-sen, ancient Chinese 
books, archives of Government Depart- 
ments, rice, paddy, wheat, wheat flour 
and manufactures thereof, and cotton 
yarn andcloth. This is shorter than the 
wartime list of prohibited exports, a 
number of items having been eliminated. 
Cotton yarn and cloth were added only 
recently—in the Chungking area by Cus- 
toms Notification dated January 14, 1946. 

Reasons underlying the inclusion of 
the various items on this list of banned 
exports are generally obvious—shortage 
of supply in China, as with rice, wheat, 
cotton yarn, and cotton goods; “national 
interest,” as with antiques and ancient 
Chinese books; and fiscal and monetary 
(gold, silver, copper). Authorities of the 
National Resources Commission—which 
handled tungsten, antimony, tin, and 
mercury during the war—have indicated 
that these were controlled by the Chinese 
Government to encourage production 
and export, and that an additional rea- 
son was the maintenance of acceptable 
standards of quality. Salt has always 
been specially regulated in China. 


Further Problems 


It is generally recognized that trade 
with China, as with all areas in the Far 
East, can be resumed only gradually, and 
that, although China’s postwar trade 
may ultimately be substantial, it will in- 
crease only as physical and economic 
obstacles are removed. Such basic prob- 
lems as currency stabilization still con- 
front China, and effective measures in 
this direction are essential to that coun- 
try’s postwar trade. Designation of the 
present regulations as “temporary” sug- 
gests that further changes will be made 
also in trade legislation, and that the 
more-permanent framework for postwar 
trade is yet to be established. 





Guadeloupe’s Sugar Output 


Sugar production in Guadeloupe, 
French West Indies, amounted to 28,000 
tons in 1945, about the same as in 1944. 
Output has been declining for the past 
few years from a former annual level of 
about 70,000 tons, because of a lack of 
fertilizer. 

Supplies of fertilizer received in 1944 
and 1945, however, give rise to optimistic 
estimates of between 40,000 and 45,000 
tons for the 1946 crop. . 





Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
West Coast of Mexico from the beginning 
of the season through February 15, 1946, 
amounted to 2,689 carloads, as compared 
with 4,173 carloads in the corresponding 
period of 1945-46. 
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